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The Shape of Things to Come 


American Education and International 


Tensions 
EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


C DUCATIONAL policy depends 
partly on endeavors to shape the 
course of human events and partly 
on endeavors to predict them, a bal- 
ance between ideals and anticipated 
realities, Since the present circum- 
stances of international tension are 
likely to continue into the adulthood 
of children now in school, this 
Commission endeavored to forecast 
the general nature of things to come 
and to indicate ways in which the 
schools may respond. The world of 
the future, as of the present, appears 
almost certain to be a world of con- 
tradictions, a period marked by two 
major paradoxes: 

First, the world is both divided 
and united. National loyalties re- 
main strong. The cold war con- 
tinues. At the same time, economic, 
scientific, and cultural developments 
add to the interdependence of the 
world. International contacts, con- 
ferences, and organizations are more 
highly developed than ever. Eco- 
nomic prosperity in the United 
States is intimately related to inter- 
national security. The discrepancy 
between American principles and 
American practice in domestic affairs 


‘kind 
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is also important in our interna- © 
tional relations. 

The second major paradox is the 
coexistence of fear and hope. Man- 


is afraid of war and new 
weapons and of economic uncer- 
tainties. These and other fears give 
rise to psychological tensions within 
and among nations. Fear is offset, 
however, by indomitable hope. Part 
of this hope stems from the great 
influence of the typical American 
citizen, an influence held because 
our country is a democracy and be- 
cause it is powerful. 


NO PLACE FOR COMPLACENCY 


Much that goes on in American 
education should be continued. 
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Nevertheless, there is no place for 
blind adherence to tradition or for 
comfortable complacency with things 
as they are. In considering the task 
of American education, the follow- 
ing topics merit the most urgent and 
close attention: 

1. The lag between social change 
and technological advancement. The 
adjustment of social patterns to new 
onditions should be an important 

mcern of universal education. Ef- 

rts should also be made to increase 

e number of trained and able 

ung people entering occupations 
felated to political leadership and 
Sublic service. 

| 2. The need for international co- 
iperation and peace. This involves 

) a strong desire to maintain 


Peace; (b) the ability to determine 
the price the nation is willing to pay 
for peace; and (c) the choice of 
methods for dealing with specific in- 
ternational problems in such a way 
as to make peace most likely to pre- 


Vail. The road 
@ation is * 
has a st: 
the trafé vad, 
) 3. The. . san threat. Knowl- 
@dge of the cold war, the reasons it 
Must be successfully waged, and of 
. the principles and issues at stake are 
important. Loyalty to American 
ideals must continue to be a major 
purpose of education. Such loyalty 
should include an understanding of 
the elements in our national tradi- 
tion worthy of the greatest devotion, 
of the qualities in our national great- 
ness most worthy to be admired and 


>eace through edu- 
teacher 
oility for 


fostered, and of the historical back- 
ground and reasonable aspirations 
of other peoples. Provincial uncon- 
cern about problems beyond our 
borders is not adequate to present 
needs. 

With the prospect of continuing 
ideological conflict, four main lines 
of strategy for American education 
are suggested: 

1. Young citizens should have an 
opportunity to learn about the prin- 
ciples and practices of totalitarian- 
ism, including those represented by 
the Soviet Union and by the Com- 
munist Party in the United States. 

2. Teaching about Communism 
or any other form of dictatorship 
does not mean advocacy of these 
doctrines. Such advocacy should not 
be permitted in American schools. 

3. The schools should continue 
with vigor their programs for giving 
young citizens a clear understanding 
of the principles of the American 
way of life and a desire to make 
these principles prevail. 

4. Members of the Communist 
Party of the United States should 
not be employed as teachers. 


CHANNELS FOR ACTION 


Some of the channels that can be 
used for securing action on the 
recommended educational program 
are: 

1. International relations of 
American education. The United 
Nations Charter call on member 
states to promote international co- 
operation in education. Thus, 
Unesco was formed to use interna- 
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tional cooperation in education, sci- 
ence, and culture to promote peace 
and security. These aims are sound, 
and the organization should be en- 
couraged. The Soviet Union is not 
a member of Unesco and does not 
give effect to its commitments under 
these aspects of the UN Charter. 

2. Finance. Having neglected the 
replacement of school buildings and 
the recruitment of school personnel 
for ten years or more, this nation 
must now either greatly increase its 
support for education at all levels or 
accept the fact that gravely unequal 
and inadequate educational oppor- 
tunities will continue, with accom- 
panying and growing perils to the 
future of the nation. 

3. The classroom teacher—the 
most important channel for educa- 
tion. They (classroom teachers) may 
help to prepare youth to live safely 
and constructively when they: 

a) Develop the school health pro- 
gram. 

6) Develop skills and habits of sus- 
tained and purposeful work. 


¢) Develop a reasonable degree of 
selfconfidence and selfrespect. 


a) Hold fast to the ideals of a world 
at peace with liberty and justice for all, 
while recognizing the barriers to the at- 
tainment of such a world. 

e) Give respect to ethical principles 
and moral values. 

f) Extend wholesome recreational ac- 
tivities through the school. 

g) Develop feelings of comradeship 
and partnership in school and com-' 
munity. 

h) Strengthen the feelings of indi- © 
vidual responsibility for public service © 
and good government. ; 

i) Develop a thorough understanding ~ 
of American democracy; contrast it with © 
the policies and practices of dictator- 7 
ships; and teach the advantages of § 
democracy with honesty and enthusiasm. 7 

j) Conduct the affairs of school so as ~ 
to give satisfying experience in demo- 
cratic living. : 

k) Cultivate the habit of facing the 
facts; dodge no important issues and 
avoid prejudice and cynicism. 


4, The Commission proposes that © 
state committees on education and ~ 


national security—rather than a — 
single national committee—review 
their educational programs, plan the 
necessary action in the light of the 
current international crisis, and help 
put the recommendations into effect. 


“THE greatest danger to the future of education in America, 
and to the American way of life is that in our efforts to avoid 
the spread of Communistic doctrines we may turn this nation 
into a police state, with many of the traits we abhor in 
totalitarianism. The freedoms guaranteed under the Consti- 
tution are indispensable to a free society. Implicit in these 
freedoms is the freedom of teaching. Only as teachers have 
the right, and exercise the responsibility, to present the truth 
as they see it; and only as they cultivate habits of free in- 
quity on any subject, will they fulfill their proper mission 
in a democracy.” Earl J]. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of 


Education. 








Serve All Students, Make 


Counseling—An Educational Technique 
RALPH F. BERDIzZ 
In Educational and Psychological Measurement 


2 litera’. counselors 
have been concerned with students 
having problems. Insofar as all stu- 
dents have problems, counselors 
lave directed most of their efforts 
ward those whose problems are ex- 
dressed through benavioral manifes- 
tions of maladjustment. The coun- 
ling provided by a well-trained, 
lapable counselor is an educational 
technique which can benefit a// stu- 
dents. If counseling is defined not as 
erapy for students having difficul- 
s but as an educational situation 
fering to all students opportunities 
for development, the part the coun- 
selor plays in our educational system 
becomes quite different from that 
Bayed in the past. 
’ The counselee can obtain more in 
the interview than the alleviation of 
sychological conflicts. The inter- 
View offers: (1) the counselee an 
G@pportunity for establishing a re- 
nsible relationship with a re- 
Spected adult—an experience often 
obtained by young people working 
with adults but frequently not avail- 
able to college students; (2) an op- 
portunity for the student to feel that 
someone is interested in him as a 
person; (3) the student an oppor- 
tunity to recognize explicitly his 
goals and to verbalize the processes 
which resulted in their selection— 
the counselor can thus assist the stu- 
dent in understanding his own per- 





Ralph F. Berdie is Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. Reported from 
Educational and Psychological Meas- 
urement, IX (Spring, 1949), 89-94. 





sonal mechanisms and can help the 
student to evaluate his progress to- 
ward his goals; (4) an opportunity 
for counseling in certain areas where 
specialized knowledge relevant to a 
student or to only a few students is 
necessary. This type of information 
can be taught most effectively by 
counselors especially where the sub- 
ject matter relates directly to the life 
of the student, as in courses on mar- 
riage and family life, mental hy- 
giene, and vocational orientation. 

If the counselor attempts to per- 
form these functions, along with 
helping students solve problems, 
more emphasis must be placed by 
the counselor on the personal rela- 
tionship between counselee and 
counselor, The counselee also will 
have to perceive that the counselor 
is not interested in the problem but 
rather in the student. The counselor 
can reveal his own attitudes and re- 
late his own experiences. The stu- 
dent will have to see the interview 
as a situation where those exchanges 
characteristic of most effective social 
situations prevail. 
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The goals of this type of counsel- 
ing do not preclude the use of test 
data. In fact, tests can provide a 
means of establishing the desired re- 
lationship. In many schools tests are 
given for classification, screening, 
obtaining norms, or research. Many 
who have problems accept invita- 
tions to discuss the results of the 
tests and thus establish contact with 
a helpful counselor. Many who have 
no observable problem also accept 
such invitations. If the counselor is 
a therapist only, he observes the Iat- 
ter type and, finding no problems, 
describes the scores and concludes 
the contact. 

If the counselor is attempting to 
make a counseling interview of this 
contact, he accepts the interview as a 
normal social situation and works 
toward the goals described. In this 
type of interview, the counselor 
must share with the student the re- 
sponsibility for the conversation, 
helping in the selection of topics, 
asking questions which give direc- 
tion to the interview, and acting 
more as a participant than as a neu- 
tral listening post. 

The implications of this educa- 
tional role of the counselor are mani- 
fold. Obviously, the counseling pro- 
gram and the instructional program 
must be closely coordinated. At the 
University of Minnesota, the course, 
“Preparation for Marriage,” has 
made extensive use of this relation- 
ship. Three of the instructors in this 
course hold appointments as_half- 
time counselors. As part of the 


course work, students have one or 
more personal interviews with these 
instructors and these interviews are 
structured as counseling interviews. 

Although counselors who are to 
assume these functions must be skill- 
ed diagnosticians and therapists, 
they must also be sound educators 
possessing well-thought-out educa- 
tional philosophies and having a 
clear understanding of the educa- 
tional problems of normal youth. 
Obviously a greater number of bet- 
ter-qualified counselors will be need- 
ed if this function of the counselor 
is widely recognized. 

Counselors may have to go where 
students are instead of waiting for 
students to come to them. The coun- 
seling offices themselves perhaps 
should be changed to conversation- 
stimulating situations. An experi- 
ment is under way where a comfort- 
able interviewing room without a 
desk is in use, and interviews con- 
ducted in this room are being com- 
pared to interviews in the more tra- 
ditional offices, 

Finally, if counselors are to as- 
sume this new role, they must create 
a new stereotype of themselves to be 
held by educators and _ students. 
More of their discussion must con- 
cern the ‘‘normal” student, more of 
their concern directed toward the 
educational problems and dilemmas 
of society. Following this, counsel- 
ing as an educational technique need 
not limit itself to the schools but, 
like all education, can enter into the 
community. 


THE VA now urges veterans to have flexible job goals. 





The Time Is Past for Trifling in 


Education and Democracy 
ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
In School and Society 


me HAVE read that one more dis- 
tinguished educator has said that the 
University of Chicago, or at least its 
chancellor, stands for limiting edu- 
ation to an intellectual elite. The 
fonclusion was, of course, that the 
Dniversity, or at least its chancellor, 
Was undemocratic. This confusion 
about the relationship between edu- 
€ation and democracy lies at the 
bottom of most of the confusion 
about education. 

' Thomas Jefferson said: “The mass 
of our citizens may be divided into 
two classes—the laboring and the 


learned. . . . {After three years of 
instruction }, the two classes separate 
—those destined for labor will en- 


Bage in ... agriculture, or . 
apprenticeships . . . their com- 
panions . . . will proceed to the col- 
lege.” 

The foundation of democracy is 
aniversal suffrage. If liberal educa- 
tion is the education of rulers, then 
@very man needs a liberal education. 
If Jefferson did not see this, it may 
be because in his day the right to 
vote, and hence to- rule, was still 
regarded as the privilege of the few 
who had inherited or acquired prop- 
erty. 

Though we are now for universal 
suffrage and universal education, the 
education we accept is fundamen- 
tally an extension of the kind that in 
Jefferson’s time was thought suitable 
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for those destined to labor but not 
to rule. The popular syllogism runs: 
Only a few are qualified for a good 
education. Those who are not, must 
be given a bad education, because 
everybody has the right to educa- 
tion. Anybody who favors a good 
education must be antidemocratic, 
because only a few are qualified 
for a good education. The conse- 
quence is that those who believe in 
the capacity of the people are call- 
ed reactionary and antidemocratic; 
those who doubt the capacity of the 
people revel in the name of demo- 
crats and liberals. 

The education of rulers is a hard 
education to give. Teachers who did 
not have this education themselves 
could hardly be expected to give it 
to boys and girls who descended on 
them in enormous quantities, did not 
always look or act like future rulers, 
and showed few signs of wanting to 
take the long, hard path toward 
learning how to rule. The impres- 
sion was created that the mass of the 
people were not capable of getting a 
good education. If some of them act 
as though they are incapable of be- 
ing educated for their task of ruling, 
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it is because we have not found out 
how to teach them. 

If you want all young people in 
school, and it seems impossible to 
give them the education they ought 
to have, you must think up all kinds 
of reasons for having them in 
school. Most attempts at rationaliza- 
tion have now been abandoned. For 
example, the President's Commis- 
sion on Higher Education takes the 
position that it is good to have all 
young people in school at least until 
the age of 20 and that it is imma- 
terial what they do there. 

There is no magic about merely 
being in school. Everybody can 
learn, but a bad education may be 
worse than none. Formal education, 
a practical enterprise, must be carried 
out within a certain time and with 
certain means. If the main purpose 
is the education of rulers, everything 
that does not contribute to the 
achievement of that purpose must 
be excluded, or at least postponed 
until it has been achieved. 

The education system must avoid 
education based on the assumption 
that some are to rule and others are 
to be ruled. As Medford Evans and 
George Clark said in Harpers: 

Vocational training, which confines it- 
self to teaching skills . . . is the ideal 
education for the servants of the ruling 
class. . . . There is no more radical and 
democratic idea afloat in educational cir- 
cles today than that of providing liberal 
education for everyone. Conversely, there 
is no group more antidemocratic than 


those who believe that for the majority 
of people vocational training is enough. 


Of course, rulers in our society 


have to support themselves. But as 
John Dewey said, “The only ade- 
quate training for occupations is 
training through occupations.” And 
those arts and sciences which ruling 
requires are not useless in the ordin- 
arty business of life. They are most 
useful in that expanding area known 
as leisure. Vocational education loses 
such value as it may have in direct 
proportion as the share of a person’s 
life devoted to earning a living de- 
creases. The steady decline in the 
hours of labor means a steady in- 
crease in the significance of the arts 
and sciences thought to prepare the 
student to rule. 

Leisure, which Mr. Dewey de- 
scribed as the dominant vocation of 
all at all times, means activity on 
behalf of the common good rather 
than one’s selfish advancement. Edu- 
cation for leisure in a democratic so- 
ciety is not distinguishable from 
education for ruling. Hence, the 
University of Chicago sponsors on 
a national scale a program of liberal 
education intended for a// adults. 

Liberal education in a society 
built on slavery was the education of 
free men, the ruling class. When 
society becomes democratic, should 
the citizens have the education of 
free men or of slaves? Liberal edu- 
cation has been stigmatized as un- 
democratic because it was formu- 
lated when only the few had power 
and leisure. To attack liberal educa- 
tion as aristocratic is to mistake its 
origins for its content. 

The way to determine who is to 
have a liberal education is to ask 
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who are to be the rulers. If the an- 
swer is everybody, then everybody 
must have a liberal education. If 
you do not like this conclusion, you 
do not like democracy or universal 
suffrage, and you should move to 
abandon them. 

“Education for All” must mean 
that everybody is to experience that 
moral and intellectual growth which 
will fit him for his dominant voca 
tion of democratic citizens iip. It 
does not mean that he may remain 
indefinitely in the educational sys- 
tem at public expense. When the 
System has helped the student get 
Started on liberal education—a pro- 
Gess that should go on through the 
Whole of life, and the educational 
System should be able to do its part 
by the time a person is 19 or 20— 
Specialized education may begin. 
Such education may properly be 
limited to those who have demon- 
§trated their capacity to profit by it. 

Our political system and ideals 
fequire us to find how to give lib- 
eral education to everybody. The 
Usual answer is that it cannot be 
done. It must be done and there is 
fo evidence that it cannot be done. 
Men are animals. But that they are 
fational is well established and in- 
finitely more important. The ration- 
ality of men gives us hope that they 
may; learn to control their animality. 
The object of the educational sys- 
tem is the development of the ra- 
tional powers of men. 


Epitor’s NOTE: 


It is impossible to use the mind 
well in all fields and to be prepared 
for new problems without having 
studied the models of greatness and 
without some understanding of the 
way great issues have been met by 
the best minds of the past. Though 
the methods may vary and their ap- 
} ‘ication may be proportioned to in- 
dividual differences, the aim of lib- 
eral education remains constant from 
epoch to epoch—the education of 
rulers in the use of their minds. 

The blame for failure to educate 
the rulers of a democratic society 
must be placed, first, on the educa- 
tional system, which has found it 
easier to say that the students cannot 
do the work than to find how to help 
them do it; second, on the commun- 
ity, which has been satisfied to cher- 
ish the illusion that the educational 
problem is solved through numbers 
—of pupils, buildings, teachers, and 
dollars. 

America is the most powerful na- 
tion and is not the least dangerous. 
The world knows of our riches, re- 
sources, scientific knowledge, techni- 
cal skill. Will they be used for good 
or ill? The fate ofthe world—and 
the world knows it well—depends 
on the answer. It depends from 
minute to minute on the intelligence 
and character that the American 
people bring to their common task 
of democratic citizenship. The time 
for trifling in American education 
is past. 


For a critique of the Chancellor's remarks, see 


“Teach Straight Thinking” in the October issue of the Epuca- 


TION DIGEST. 





A Progressive Education Spokesman Writes of 


‘Resolutions, Reactions and Reminiscences” 


FREDERICK L. REDEFER 


In Progressive Education 


me American Education Fellow- 
ship has two great purposes. . . to 
channel the energy of educators to- 
ward the reconstruction of the eco- 
nomic system .. . toward the estab- 
lishment of genuine international 
authority.”” There was a stir as the 
audience listened to this “New 
Policy” at the first postwar national 
conference of progressive educators. 

“There is need,” the speaker con- 
tinued, “to evolve educational prac- 
tices in building social designs 
which come to grips with problems 
in economic planning.” There were 
the tip-of-the-tongue words of the 
early New Deal days. But it was 
now 1947. 

Reaction was not long in coming. 
In spite of all the sound and fury, 
only a few voted on the ‘New Pol- 
icy,” but those approved it two to 
one. The Fellowship had taken a so- 
cial and educational stand. 


DEPRESSION ERA 


Fifteen years previously, many of 
those who debated this “New Pol- 
icy” had met in annual conference 
of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation in Baltimore. The setting was 
different. The nation was lean with 
depression. Teachers were beginning 
to feel the pinch of hunger. Teach- 
ers were afraid too. 

The speaker stood erect. Words 





Frederick L. Redefer is Director, 
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counted. ‘““The weakness of progres- 
sive education lies in the fact that 
it has elaborated no theory of social 
welfare—it is but a reflection of the 
viewpoint of the members of the 
liberal minded upper-middle class— — 
who pride themselves on their open- © 
mindedness and tolerance, who 
favor in a mild sort of way fairly 
liberal programs of social recon- ” 
struction, who are full of good will 
and human sentiment—but who — 
have no deep and abiding loyalties, 
possess no conviction for which they 
would sacrifice much . . . progres- 
sive education must emancipate it- — 
self from the influence of this class, 
face squarely and courageously every © 
social issue. To refuse to face the 
task of creating a vision of a future 
America immeasurably more just 
and noble and beautiful than the 
America of today is to evade the 
most crucial, difficult, and important 
educational task.” 

This speech stirred the minds of 
educators. Even the Board of Di- 
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rectors called a special meeting, but 
there was no agreement to take a 
definite stand on grave social issues. 
There was no one on the Board who 
felt the pinch of hunger. This was 
in 1932. 

THE CHICAGO MANIFESTO 
One year later, the nation was at 
the bottom of the economic slump. 

Near the hotel in Chicago where the 
a of Directors met prior to the 

nnual meeting, men fought to ob- 
tain scraps in garbage cans. 

_ The Board had before it a report 
Of a committee that said, “In an era 
of unlimited possibilities, the Amer- 
i€an people pass from disaster to 
disaster . . . They tolerate an eco- 


fiomic system that in the best of 
times is wasteful, inefficient, and 


brutal and at more or less regular in- 
tervals is visited by devastating para- 
lysis.” In 1933, no one could deny 
such facts, But the manifesto called 
@n teachers to play a more active 
@mmunity role and to refashion 
sthools in the light of the deepest 
needs of the age. 

The reaction was varied and vio- 
lent. But the hungry men who 
fought over garbage scraps were suf- 
ficient argument, and eventually the 
report appeared as a pamphlet, A 
Call to the Teachers of the Nation. 
The publication caused little stir. 
The teachers of the nation did not 
emancipate themselves from the bus- 
iness interests nor did they revolt. 

By 1938 the Association had 
gtown in numbers and influence; its 
conventions and conferences were 
national events. It was embarrassing 


to have the Association committed 
to protect the wild flowers while so- 
cial injustices went unnoticed. So a 
new “resolutions” committee sug- 
gested that the Association cooper- 
ate with other organizations “in 
critically analyzing, projecting, and 
supporting legislative measures in- 
creasing economic security—in or- 
ganizing our agricultural and _tech- 
nological plant and equipment for 
continuous and capacity production 
of goods and services—in resisting 
the growth of authoritarianisms and 
dictatorship in this country.” But 
there were no men fighting for 
scraps in the garbage cans of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. It was finally 
agreed that these resolutions be ac- 
cepted for study, a position to which 
few could object and which was 
relatively noncommittal. 

This policy of neutrality created 
continual difficulties. In 1939 the 
Board had before it a proposal to 
publish under the auspices of the 
Association, The Social Frontier, a 
journal bringing out the close rela- 
tion between social affairs and edu- 
cation. Depending on with whom 
you talked, it was classified as slight- 
ly left of center or dangerously radi- 
cal. Only the President’s vote decid- 
ed the issue to publish this journal 
and only after the same had been 
changed to Frontiers of Democracy. 
But this issue was never settled, and 
in a period of war economy, when 
opponents were in control of the 
Association, it ceased publication. 

These are reminiscences, not re- 
called to detract from the positive 
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achievements of the Progressive 
Education Association. With all its 
faults, it was a healthy organization. 

These remininiscences have a 
bearing on the present situation in 
which progressive educators are con- 
fronted with similar issues. No one 
ever seriously answered the chal- 
lenge of the Baltimore speech. The 
New Deal basically never intended 
to answer the social and economic 
questions of the “Thirties” and 
neither did the educators. 


Today liberal educators find 


themselves badly in need of a plat- 
form about which to rally. But each 
time such a platform is erected, the 
old behavior patterns reappear and 
division sets in with the addition of 
a new and sinister element. Now 
enemies of any statement search dili- 


gently for similarity, real or imagin- 
ary, to the present line of the Com- 
munist party. This strengthens in- 
dividual disagreement. It also helps 
to destroy friends as well as enemies. 
No one is to be trusted. The raised 
eyebrows of friends inflict a greater 
psychological wound than the 
threats of investigations of the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. Fear is again present, and 
some who profess to hate fear be- 
come its users. Some who formerly 
called for revolt are now busy sup- 
pressing possible revolters. In an era 
of cold war and suspicion, courage- 
ous words are rare and bold action 
rarer. Fear—fear to be associated 
leaves all liberal movements weaker. 

When will this situation change 
and the cultural climate be more 


propitious for the American Educa- 
tion Fellowship? Some want to re- 
treat to the comfort of neutrality, but 
a policy of neutrality will be suicidal 
for any organization that desires to 
decide on its own position and not 
find itself pushed into a position by 
default. Many an educator who 
frothed at the mouth at “‘indoctrina- 
tion” now advocates indoctrination 
while waving the American flag. In 
such a situation, no one with guts © 
wants to give life blood for any © 
group that waves only the banner of © 
“the child” or by professing to be- 
lieve in the method of experimenta- 
tion or intelligence never arrives at © 
any stand for the moment, the year, | 
or the decade. It seems logical that © 
the American Education Fellowship © 
should finally arrive at this stage | 
which the Progressive Education As- © 
sociation was never quite able to | 
reach. This stage is part of the evo- 
lutionary social development, and 
more and more educational organi- 
zations will find themselves con- 
fronted with the same problem. 
The challenge now is to improve 
this statement of the ‘New Policy.” © 
It should not be scrapped. John | 
Dewey in the “Thirties” advocated 
a temporary moratorium on techni- 
cal professional discussions and a 
study of economics and social prob- 
lems by teachers. The contribution 
of the American Education Fellow- 
ship in the next decade might be to 
move the frontier back in education 
and in social problems simultaneous- 
ly now that the decision to formu- 
late a social position has been taken. 





An Interpretation of - 


Unesco’s Concept of Fundamental 


Education 
PEDRO T. ORATA 
In the Philippine Educator 


7 UNDAMENTALLY, _ funda- 
mental education is not a new idea. 
It is as old as education itself—edu- 
cation for life. After centuries of 
fumbling in formal education, edu- 
one leaders have come to realize 
hat education must go back to fun- 
damentals, not to reading, ’riting, 
and ’rithmetic, but to the essentials 
Of right living. Bagley’s essentialism 
ig in a sense a movement back to the 
fundamentals. So is Hutchins’ “20 
books” of antiquity and his advocacy 
Of classicism an attempt to resurrect 
the old to replace the new, in the be- 
lief that the “fads and fallacies in 
@ducation” cannot long endure. In 
three concepts we have the direc- 
tions of American education today, 
namely: progressivism, conservatism, 
and reactionism. 

But fundamental education as 
used by Unesco is a new name and 
a new idea in education, in the 
sense that it aims to provide a ‘‘com- 
mon ground for all peoples.” It is 
the type of education that will unify 
the peoples of the world and make 
it safe for democracy, the common 
factor that will make possible the 
“intellectual and moral solidarity of 
mankind,” which, as the Unesco 
Constitution says, is the foundation 
of enduring peace in the world. 
Earlier, the term fundamentals had 
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to do with the tools of learning and 
learning in this sense was individ- 
ual. Used by Unesco, the term ‘‘fun- 
damental education” has to do with 
peoples, the entire human race. A 
world half with and the other half 
without fundamental education can- 
not be united, for the peoples lack 
the elements that should bind them 
together—those moral and spiritual 
qualities and the economic and 
physical stability that alone make 
for a “united nations” and unified 
outlook on life—that outlook being 
peace and international understand- 
ing. 
LITERACY FIRST 

This concept, however, came to be 
realized gradually. At first, what 
was meant by fundamental education 
had to do with attack on illiteracy. 
Sir Alfred Zimmern said: “. . . we 
cannot act too quickly in selecting 
the direction in which we propose 
to place our work; and the subject 
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that occurs to me .. . is ‘illiteracy 
among adults and the means to be 
taken throughout the world to com- 
bat it.’” 

No sooner than this concept of 
fundamental education was an- 
nounced than it met with the sug- 
gestion that “literacy is not enough.” 
Among the first to raise his voice 
was I. L. Kandel, who cited the high 
literacy of Germany at the time Hit- 
ler was preparing for the last war. 
He said, in part: “It would be a 
serious mistake to approach the 
whole problem of fundamental edu- 
cation within the terms of refer- 
ence of the present inquiry as though 
it was solely a problem of the liqui- 
dation of illiteracy.” So, the first 
volume of Fundamental Education 
contained the following words: 
“The attack on illiteracy is not the 
whole of fundamental education; 
other elements, spiritual as well as 
material, appear as factors in the 
problem.” 


FOUR FREEDOMS 


What are these elements? 

First, freedom from ignorance; 
second, freedom from poverty; 
third, freedom from discrimination 
on account of race, religion, eco- 
nomic status, political beliefs, and 
other factors; and fourth, freedom 
from fear. These are the four funda- 
mental freedoms which fundamental 
education should seek to establish, 
maintain, and protect, if it is to ac- 
complish its mission of ‘“‘uniting the 
peoples of the world in greater en- 
joyment of life in their own en- 


vironments.’ These elements can- 
not be easily earmarked, but they are 
contained in the early statements 
and deliberations of the organiza- 
tion. The following may be consid- 
ered representative: 

It is proposed that the organiza- 
tion should launch, upon a world 
scale, an attack upon ignorance, by 
helping all member states who de- 
sire such help to establish a mini- 
mum fundamental education for all — 
their citizens. This campaign would © 
naturally involve close cooperation © 
with the Trusteeship Council of the © 
United Nations in the territories 
under its control. Such an educa- ~ 
tional advance is essential in order © 
to promote better standards of life © 
in larger freedom and in order to~ 
enable less industrialized states to | 
play their rightful role in the comity © 
of nations. The present educational © 
inequality between nations repre- | 
sents a danger to the peace of the | 
world, which cannot become one — 
(world) if half of it remains illit- 7 
erate.” 1 


MANY-SIDED UNDERTAKING 


“Fundamental Education is a¥ 
long-term, world-scale ‘attack upon ~ 
ignorance.’ It is a many-sided under- 7 
taking ranging from primary educa- © 
tion to work with adult illiterates. It 
includes education for better health 
and agriculture, for economic im- 


1 Report on the Programme of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, Prepatatory Commis- 
sion, Unesco/C/2, September 15, 1945, 
p. 40. 
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provement, for artistic and cultural 
development, for citizenship and for 
international understanding. It is the 
concern of schools and many other 
agencies, and requires the use of 
the new media of mass communi- 
cation.” ? 

“If Fundamental Education were 
no more than the endeavor to make 
the entire population of the world 
literate, each group in its mother 

gue, the effort required would 

ill be enormous. But even this defi- 
ion of the task would be quite 
lisleading, for the selection of a 
language of literacy—or of two lan- 
bages—cannot be so lightly dis- 
le And it has been repeatedly 
emphasized that Fundamental Edu- 
cation means far more than literacy. 
., . It may truly be said that educa- 
tion in its traditional forms has fail- 
ed to save us from the scourge of 
War or to promote social progress in 
latger freedom . . . . Fundamental 
Education is largely a dernocratic 
movement of the peoples them- 
sélves.”” ® 

Fundamental education, then, is 
n@t to be identified with the acquisi- 
tion of the tools of learning or even 
the tools of living. It is a movement 
to free man from himself—from 
ignorance, poverty, prejudice, and 
fear. In this sense, everybody, in- 
cluding the most favored peoples of 


2 The Program of Unesco in 1947, as ap- 
proved by the Executive Board at its sec- 
ond session April 10-15, 1947, p. 4. 
Unesco Prog. 1, 1947—rev. 
3 Fundamental Education: 
Ground for All Peoples. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 


Common 


the earth— materially speaking — 
needs fundamental education, each 
needing what the others may have in 
abundance and giving of his own to 
make the lives of others richer, and 
his own more significant and noble. 

This being the case, even in Wall 
Street, New York, and among sci- 
entists, writers, poets, and especially 
psychologists, the need for funda- 
mental education is clearly manifest. 
There must be something lacking in 
the upbringing of people who are 
physically well built and highly de- 
veloped intellectually, but whose 
emotional instability sticks out like 
a sore thumb. These people with 
frustrated hopes and jittery exis- 
tence, always wanting more of the 
world’s goods but getting less and 
less enjoyment and satisfaction from 
living, got that way through educa- 
tion in an environment that empha- 
sized competition and undermined 
the cooperative qualities of living to- 
gether in a world of peace. For such 
people, fundamental education—in 
the sense of reorientation in right 
living—is the only way out. 

Both the illiterates of the East and 
the highly literates of the West need 
fundamental education—the first to 
improve their health and economic 
well-being through literacy, the sec- 
ond to improve their attitudes and 
emotional balance and to free them- 
selves from prejudice, selfishness, 
and other complexes, The last world 
wars were not caused by illiterates, 
but by so-called leaders of thought 
and culture who talked peace, but 
meant war and got it. 





Reorganization Is in Order so 


The Hoover Commission Looks at Education 
In Educational Trend 


ea Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the 
Government has sent two documents 
to Congress on education. The first 
gives the Commission’s recommen- 
dations, which primarily reflect the 
views of former President Herbert 
Hoover, Chairman. 

The Commission recommended 
that the federal activities in educa- 
tion remain far-flung, not concen- 
trated in the Office of Education. 
The Office of Education would con- 
tinue collecting data, catrying out 
certain laws, and rendering advice 
to other agencies. It would be placed 
in a Department of Welfare. The 
secretary, under-secretary, and three 
assistant secretaries would be ap- 
pointed by the President. All other 
officials, including the commissioner 
of education (at present named by 
the President), would be named by 
the secretary. The Office would be 
supervised by one of the assistant 
secretaries. 

These recommendations are not 
likely to invigorate education or its 
relationships with the federal gov- 
ernment. The net effect would be 
to drop the Office of Education 
lower in the government's organiza- 
tional status and reflects the view 
that education is not a unique func- 
tion—that it is merely one of the 
several services which should be 
under the same overseers who deal 
with welfare activities. 
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The second document, written by 
the Task Force on Education under 
the direction of Hollis P. Allen, 
Graduate School of Education, 
Claremont College, California, and” 
largely ignored by the Commission,” 
is an important document for study” 
by Congress, educators, and laymen.” 
Its findings and suggestions follow.” 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Curricular balance-——The federal” 
government has been promoting at. 
least four special curricular educa- 
tion programs: citizenship, aviation, 
school savings, and vocational. In’ 
1949, $28,039,000 went to these” 
programs—with vocational educa-~ 
tion getting $27,128,000. The voca- © 
tional division is the largest in the 
Office of Education and had in 1949 © 
more than two and a half times more 
funds than the division of second- 
ary education. This imbalance, both 
at federal and state levels, is a mat- 
ter of concern. 

By-passing state departments of 
education.—The Office of Education 
has traditionally carried on its ac- 
tivities through state departments of 
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education. But when noneducational 
federal agencies are involved, they 
tend to operate through their state 
noneducational counterpart. This be- 
came rife during the depression— 
with the WPA, NYA, and PWA. 
Dispersion of educational activities 
in the federal government encour- 
ages similar dispersions at the state 
el. 
» Generally, the failure of the gov- 
mment to have a unified policy in 
pect to channeling its activities 
been an embarrassment to many 
state departments of education. And 
, unwarranted federal controis 
bv thus crept into the states. 
+The federal government is not 
necessarily the culprit. Many state 
departments of education are so 
weak that they have been unable to 
agsume responsibility, and federal 
administrators are prone to by-pass 
all state education departments in 
the interest of uniformity. This 
tends to reduce state educational ini- 
tiative and responsibility. It is a 
vigious circle which can be broken 
ofily if states develop educational 
leadership and initiative. 
‘Overlapping —At least 14 agen- 
ci€és are operating programs which 
impinge on state or local school sys- 
tems. Some have several subagencies 
each dealing with schools. Notorious 
examples of overlapping include the 
school lunch program, vocational 
agriculture, home economics, farm 
youth clubs and organizations—all 
involving the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and Office of Education. 
Recommendation I: The federal 


government should undertake a pro- 
gram to strengthen state depart- 
ments of education so that they may 
be able to assume more initiative 
and exercise greater leadership for 
their own programs as well as those 
supported by federal funds. 

Recommendation II: The Office 
of Education should embark on re- 
search and service to help states plan 
more effective state administration 
of education. 

Recommendation III; The total 
federal enterprise as it concerns ele- 
mentary and secondary education in 
the states should be revised to 
strengthen rather than weaken the 
state departments of education. 

School lunch.— The confusion 
which surrounds the school lunch 
program is due to the three-fold in- 
terest of farmers, educators, and 
welfare workers in the physical well- 
being of children. Also, by calling it 
noneducational, the dilemma of fed- 
eral aid to private and parochial 
schools appears to be avoided. Yet, 
states and local school officers need 
redress from their complaint that 
they are forced to deal with too 
many federal agencies. 

Recommendation IV: 1. The fed- 
eral educational agency should be 
responsible for the administration 
of the School Lunch Act. 

2. Purchase and distribution of 
food for price support and the list- 
ing of foods in abundance should be 
retained in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

3. A small subsidy should be 
available to state departments of 
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education to insure proper state ad- 
ministration and supervision. 

4. The nutrition aspects, although 
carried out by the federal educa- 
tional agency, should be done with 
advice from the government agency 
best informed in nutrition matters. 

Federal leadership——The Office 
of Education is the only federal 
agency concerned with furnishing 
general leadership and research serv- 
ice to elementary and secondary 
schools in the states. Support for 
these activities is a mete pittance 
and cannot be expected to balance 
the large number of federal activities 
which are involved with special 
phases of education. 

Recommendation V: To avoid be- 
ing accused of favoritism and of 
encouraging imbalance in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, it is 
essential that the federal govern- 
ment do more to render service for 
a balanced program of education 
throughout the country. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


In all, 19 federal agencies and 
scores of subagencies have activities 
carried on in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country. 

Extension service—Federal pro- 
grams for higher education of 
special groups and of individuals in 
special fields are increasing. The 
preponderance of support to the 
agricultural extension program 
causes concern to the TF. Efforts of 
other groups, notably labor, to ob- 
tain support for similar programs 
leads to the conclusion that a dan- 


gerous tendency is in the making. 

Extension programs for specific 
groups may have a place, but we 
also need programs which will en- 
able our people to realize that there 
are important problems which con- 
cern the whole of our society. 

Support for land-grant colleges. — 
The majority of land-grant institu- 
tions could carry on without federal 
support. However, in some of the’ 
more poverty-stricken states, the in-_ 
come from this source is essential. 
Also, to withdraw such funds at this 
time would penalize good adminis- 
tration. 

Recommendation VI: 
grants should be continued. 

Research, — Nine government 
agencies, through many more sub- 
agencies, make grants or enter into 
contracts for research through col- 
leges and universities. As there is a: 
definite lack of coordination be- 
tween the colleges and the federal” 
agencies, in the interests of effi- 
ciency, measures to insure against 
unnecessary duplication are essen- 
tial. 

The majority of the college offi- 
cials questioned replied that these” 
programs were ‘‘stimulating.” The 
majority again showed complete sat- 
isfaction with the respect for local 
independence shown by the govern- 
ment. 

Need far balance—Ilf the fed- 
eral gcvernment continues to em- 
phasize only natural sciences in the, 
research program, while study of 
social and economic fields lag, the 
curriculum and the activities of the 


These 
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colleges and universities will grow 
lopsided. 

Recommendation VII: We should 
establish balance in our research by 
giving more consideration to the so- 
cial sciences. 

Recommendation VIII: The gov- 
ernment, having supported so many 
Specialized activities in higher insti- 
tutions, owes them more regard for 
their general interest. 


* PROPOSAL FOR STRUCTURE 


Consideration should be given to 
e establishment of a National 
joard of Education. Such a board 
ould be small, its members ap- 
Minted for relatively long periods, 
and terms staggered in order to 
avoid “packing.” Its most important 
ction would be to advise the 
mmissioner of Education on 
needed research and promotional 
ograms and to advise the educa- 
ss agency in developing its serv- 
ices. 
‘It should: (1) be a leavening 
force i in both legislative and execu- 
tive branches; (2) review federal 
policy in education from time to 


time to ascertain that the best inter- 
ests of states and nation are being 
advanced by federal educational ac- 
tivities; (3) be without administra- 
tive functions, except as given by 
specific act of Congress; (4) safe- 
guard the state and national inter- 
est; (5) revitalize the federal edu- 
cational agency in its functions of 
service to education in the states; 
(6) help build balance into the 
federal educational activities. 

A National Board of Education 
has so much in its favor and is so 
much in the American school tradi- 
tion that it is worth a fair trial. The 
TF also tends to favor an indepen- 
dent federal educational agency. It 
does not actually recommend one, 
“since the argument is not all in 
favor of an independent operating 
agency.” But if the federal educa- 
tional agency is to be placed in a de- 
partment, how is the National 
Board of Education to fit in? 

Recommendation IX: The board 
Should be advisory to the Secretary 
of Welfare, in which case the Com- 
missioner of Education would be its 
executive officer. 


Paying for Education 


_ THE nation spent a higher percentage of its income for 
schools in the depression than it does today, according to 
an article in the Woman's Home Companion. 





Everyone Has a Stake in These 


Young Migrants in School 


Louisa R. SHOTWELL 


In the Survey 


pe T was hard work, all five 
agreed; being seasoned teachers, 
they knew that no teaching worth 
the name is easy. But how glad they 
were they had done it! How eager 
they were to try it another summer! 
For one thing, there was always 
the chance of having another How- 
ard. Thin and undersized for his 13 
years, Howard had turned up at 
school one noon and asked if he 
might stay. He couldn’t get there be- 
fore 12:00, he haltingly explained, 
as he had to work from 6:00 till 
11:00 in potatoes. Tests showed 
that he could not read, but by the 
end of the summer he had learned. 
Further, he had gained five pounds 
and could throw a ball into the bas- 
ket. : 
There were 64 in the school, all 
children of Negro migrant workers 
who had come to New Jersey from 
Florida and Georgia to work in 
Monmouth County’s ten million dol- 
lar potato harvest. The teachers said 
the school had been such a satisfy- 
ing summer experience because: 
Children came eagerly; each child 
worked at his own level; living to- 
gether was emphasized; every ex- 
perience became a vehicle of learn- 
ing; attitudes were built through 
careful, “Conscious planning; and 
children’s fears disappeared as they 
began to feel welcome and secure. 
These were generalizations in ap- 


? 
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proved academic terms. What really 
happened in that six weeks of sum= 
mer elementary school in Freehold?’ 


THE FREEHOLD STORY 


The idea began early in 1947, as 
the Migrant Labor Division of the 
New Jersey Labor Department ana~ 
lyzed its problem and sought a prac~ 
tical approach from several angles: 
health, welfare, housing—and edu- 
cation. New Jersey recruits an aver- 
age of 18,000 migrants every year to 
harvest fruit and vegetables. The 
majority are southern Negro fami- 
lies who follow the crops up and 
down the eastern seaboard. The 
children go to school, if at all, three 
months here and six weeks there. 
Sometimes derided as “bean-pick- 
ers” and taunted for their bare feet 
and ragged clothes, they seldom 
finish a grade, never really belong. 
How about a school at the peak of 
the harvest season, a school just for 
migrants, expertly taught, with a 
curriculum shaped to their special 
needs? An interagency committee 
decided to try it, if a community in 
a migrant labor center was willing 
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to provide building and equipment. 
The committee knew how common is 
community resentment of the very 
migrants on whose labor the local 
economy depends, Tentative inquiry 
brought cordial response in Free- 
hold, Monmouth County. 

The Freehold board of education 
loaned a building. The county li- 
7 sent in books. The county 

Ocial service organization gave aid 
afd counsel in special cases. And the 
local dairy sent a free supply of ice 
with the daily milk order. 

*The Court Street School on the 
edge of town furnished an ideal 
setting. The neighborhood boys and 
girls used its playground outside of 
school hours, but from 9:00 A.M. to 
3130 P.M. it belonged to the mi- 
gtants. Never before had there been 
sa@mething to which other children 
were not admitted, something just 
for them. An invitation to the 
néighborhood children to come in 
on Friday afternoon for a party gave 
the nonresidents a chance to be 
h@sts, created a natural laboratory 
for “building attitudes through con- 
scious planning.” 


_ THE DAY AT COURT STREET 


Each school day began with milk 
and cereal; at 9:00 children who 
had been up since 5:00 were ready 
for food. To sit at a table and use 
a napkin and silver was a new ex- 
perience for most of them. In fact, 
only one had seen a movie and none 
had used a telephone. 

The teachers had called on mi- 
grant parents, inviting them to have 


their children ready for the school 
bus on opening day. Some of the 
families lived in one-room shacks, 
some in renovated chicken houses, 
some in hay lofts. Never had the 
teachers witnessed anything quite 
like the handicaps faced by migrant 
mothers in managing the sleeping, 
cooking, washing, and ironing of a 
family of six to ten in one make- 
shift room. 

Begin with what they already 
know, one of the teachers thought; 
we'll fix up a model migrant home 
in the classroom and put in it noth- 
ing that they don’t all have or 
couldn’t easily get. In place of the 
first five rows of seats appeared a 
bed, an oil stove, orange-crate 
chairs, and a packing-box table. The 
children practiced rearranging the 
furniture to make the best use of 
space and light, made cushions for 
the chairs, a cover for the table, cur- 
tains for the windows, and took 
turns waiting on table. 

During the first few days the 
teachers found a core vocabulary of 
785 words, 634 of them within the 
first level of reading difficulty, indi- 
cating the degree to which special 
reading methods had to be used. 
The six-week gains in reading in 
the two upper groups ranged from 
a year-and-a-half to three years. 


LIFE EXPERIENCES 


To the children, catching up. on 
reading, writing, and arithmetic 
formed the serious business of the 
classroom. But the sense of security 
that comes from a regular daily rou- 
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tine of meals, study, play, and rest; 
the horizons widened by group visits 
to the store, the library, the neigh- 
bor’s new house; the sense of per- 
sonal dignity in being reporter for 
the day or corporal of the service 
corps for the week—here lay the 
real meaning of the six-week inter- 
lude for these young Americans on 
our doorstep, the measure of whose 
need almost defies belief. 

As an experimental answer to a 
special situation, the Freehold school 
commands interest and respect, testi- 
fied to by the 114 visitors, 25 of 
them educators. What significance 
has the experiment for other com- 
munities? First, in at least 40 states, 
migrant labor is recruited as an eco- 
nomic necessity. Although the ma- 
jority of the migrants in the East 
are southern Negroes, the stream in- 
cludes white American families of 
various national origins and men 
from Puerto Rico, Jamaica, and the 
Bahamas. In the Middle West the 
migrant tides swirl from Texas and 
Louisiana up through Arkansas and 
Missouri to Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota. Many are Spanish-speaking 
Americans of Mexican descent. 
The Far West from New Mexico 
and Arizona to Montana and Wash- 
ington uses migrants of every race 
and national origin. 


SIXTY-FOUR = A MILLION 


The estimate of 600,000 migra- 
tory farm workers by the Agricul- 
ture Extension Service in 1947 did 
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not include dependents or children. 
The total number of agricultural mi- 
grants probably numbers two-and-a- 
half million. This means nearly a 
million children in the United States 
have no more chance for regular 
schooling than the 64 pupils of 
Freehold. Couple this with varying 
and poorly enforced child labor 
regulations; the shut-down in Janu- 
ary, 1948, of federal farm-labor 

health and housing measures; the 
common pattern of community hos- ” 
tility to migrants; the evils of un- 
regulated labor contracting; the haz- 
ard of irregular employment result- 
ing from unseasonable weather, crop 
failure, or market slump; and the 
growing industrialization of agri- 
culture making the need for sea-— 
sonal labor ever more acute; and” 
what do we have? At the very least, 

a factor in juvenile delinquency. 

Other states are working on the 
problem in various ways. The unique 
feature of the New Jersey experi-” 
ment lies in its bold attempt to give 
a few migrant children for a short 
period the benefit of the best teach- 
ing that the profession has devised. 
The tragedy of all of these efforts 
lies in the small numbers of chil- 
dren they reach. 

The migrant problem crosses state 
lines and reaches from coast to 
coast. It belongs to all of us who 
eat migrant-harvested fruits and 
vegetables and take for granted the 
privilege of public education in a 
democracy. We all have a stake in 
the Freehold School. 





No Fooling, 


“Clubs Are In” 


HELENE BURNSON GROUSE 
In Social Education 


war vEEN gitls unrolled their 
bedrolls and unloosed their giggles 
as they prepared for a “slumber 
party.’ In other homes various 
oups conducted business meetings, 
fade yarn dolls, or danced. In one 
treet several girls were asking for 
fOod to send to Europe—and get- 
ing mostly Jello. The eighth-grade 
rs clubs of the Ramsey Junior 
igh School, Minneapolis, were 
having their regular Friday evening 
get-togethers! 
| The initial stimulus for the clubs 
had come from Intergroup Educa- 
tion in Cooperating Schools, Amer- 
ig@n Council on Education. Teach- 
fs, parents, and civic leaders gave 
matter much thought before 
faking the first move toward their 
fganization. The moving spirit was 
the principal of Ramsey Junior High 
School. He felt that sororities were 
a €atastrophe when carried down to 
the junior-high level. He had seen 
seyenth- and eighth-grade girls, left 
out of groups to which their friends 
were elected, suffer real heartbreak. 
However, he felt that sororities 
grew out of a natural urge of young 
girls to band together and that, if 
banished, sororities should be re- 
placed by a new kind of club. 

Two fundamentals were laid 
down as the basis for club organiza- 
tion: (1) the plan must insure a 
division of leadership so that each 
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club would have some strong mem- 
bers, and (2) the girls must be free 
to choose their own clubs and asso- 
ciates. The principal then called to- 
gether 18 girls. They expressed a 
desire for fun and a minimum of 
supervision and felt that every girl 
should have a chance to belong to a 
club she liked. 

After this meeting several prin- 
ciples were formulated: (1) Every 
gitl who wanted to join a club 
should be able to do so. (2) Clubs 
should be busy. (3) There should 
be a counselor for each club—pref- 
erably a young woman of university 
age. Whea pians were completed, 
the girls elected a board to tell all 
the eighth-grade girls about the idea. 

Then events took an unexpected 
turn. Rumors spread that sororities 
were going to organize outside the 
school. Many girls were dubious 
about the plan. Some laughed. 
Others were afraid they would be 
separated from their friends. 





CLUBS 


To work up enthusiasm a poster 
campaign was organized. The im- 
port of the posters was finally made 
clear when a large sign, “Ye Olde 
Meeting House,” appeared over the 
auditorium and “Paul Revere” sum- 
moned the girls to a meeting. They 
arrived, whispering and eager, to 
find the girls ‘in the know’ wear- 
ing Colonial Maid headbands. The 
committee made its presentation and 
explained that 12 girls were to be 
elected club leaders. Of the 204 
girls, 189 then voted for a club 
leader and left the auditorium wear- 
ing the C.M. (Colonial Maids) in- 
signia. Each leader chose two assist- 
ants, gave her club a temporary 


name, and 11 clubs were soon busy 
campaigning. 
On voting day the girls named 


their first, second, and third choices. 
As no club was chosen by less than 
eight girls and none by more than 
24, the board decided to give every 
girl her first choice. 

For awhile all went well; then 
difficulties appeared. Some overly 
ambitious girls were letting their 
clubs bog down into a series of busi- 
ness meetings. One club gave a party 
on a school night; another attended 
a skating party unchaperoned ; others 
were not getting home directly after 
the meetings. Mothers became dis- 
turbed and decided that they should 
assume a more active role. They 
came to realize the need for a bal- 
anced program, and new life was 
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injected into the clubs through par- 
ent committees. 

Consultants from the Intergroup 
Education in Cooperating Schools 
Project have observed that the stu- 
dents do not choose as leaders and 
companions in their own groups the 
same individuals that they might se- 
lect in a general election for the 
“most popular” leader. Also, they 
observed that when clubs are organ# 
ized around leaders chosen in class 
wide competition, the clubs tend té 
be identified with the original leads 
ers—thereby crystallizing leadership 
opportunities. Thus, the consultants 
have suggested that a new approal 
be tried. 

Each girl in future eighth- ol 
classes will be allowed to list at 
least three girls with whom she 
would like to be associated. Teacher§ . 
and parents will work out club mem 
bership patterns on the basis of 
these choices, and each group will 
select its own leader. 

Club sponsors feel it is inipeunill 
to start the program by explaining 
to the parents the philosophy and 
procedure of the clubs. Club units 
in the future will be of approxi+ 
mately equal size, with membership 
small enough so that groups will not 
overflow the homes. 

The club project has begun to 
assume interesting and important 
proportions and has a well-defined 
place in the social life of the school 
and the hearts of its 189 members. 


THERE afe now 9,200,000 members of the Komsomol, or 


communist youth organization, in 


Russia. Another 


13,000,0000 belong to Pioneers, the children’s group. 





They're Individuals, not 


Freshmen Anonymous 
W. W. CHARTERS 
In the Educational Research Bulletin 


ESSIMISTS within colleges and 
cynics outside assert that massive en- 
tolments inevitably submerge the in- 
dividual and that the products of 
American higher education will 

¥entually have interchangeable 

s because they will be so much 

P 
"I disagree. It is possible to treat a 

lege population of 10,000 as 
10,000 individuals rather than a 
lass of anonymous persons. Indeed, 
a college of 5000 can do a better job 
individual guidance than can a 


lege of 500. 
A program of individualization 
ha 


three characteristics—to know 
student as an individual, to help 

with his problems, and to be 
a friend to him, with all that friend- 
ship implies. First, the college must 


rs the goals, abilities, needs, and 
i 


« 


t 


interests of each student; second, his 
course of study is built, using this 
information; third, some person on 
the campus must know the student 
—his background; his skills, abili- 
ties, and defects; his successes and 
failures; his personal problems. This 
mature individual stands in Joco 
parentis to him. If there is no one 
to whom the student can turn, he 
feels himself an anonymous part of 
‘a huge and jumbled life which he 
cannot analyze. 

Colleges which recognize the 
problem of anonymity have devel- 
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oped two solutions—the centralized 
and the decentralized. 


TWO TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


The centralized solution takes the 
form of a personnel office, the ma- 
jor agency in the college to show 
friendly personal interest. Since the 
members of the staff have technical 
training in personnel work, they can 
expertly advise the student. If the 
staff were sufficiently large, the prob- 
lem of guidance would be solved. 
The size of the staff, if 1 may hazard 
a rough guess, should be in the ratio 
of 100 students to one adviser. This 
would involve heavy expense—justi- 
fiable in terms of value, but impos- 
sible in terms of budget. 

In the second, more practicable, 
decentralized pattern, every instruc- 
tor is an adviser. If the college en- 
rolls 2000 students and the staff 
numbers 200, each instructor accepts 
responsibility for ten students. This 
spreads friendly contact with | stu- 
dents widely and does not overload 
the instructor. 
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This plan has certain advantages. 
The efficiency of teaching may be 
substantially increased, because the 
instructor concentrates on ten stu- 
dents, learns what they need, how 
bright or dull'they are, what they 
want to do, and what their perplexi- 
ties are. Thus, he learns to know 
freshmen and sophomores more ac- 
curately and pitches his instruction 
at their level. The second advantage 
accrues to the student. He knows a 
mature and friendly member of the 
faculty with whom he regularly talks 
things over, getting control of him- 
self and of his problems. 


DECENTRALIZED PROGRAM WORKS 


Will it work? The answer is, it 
has. I have seen it in operation in 
one college of 2200 for 14 years. Is 
it sensible to expect that every in- 
structor will make a good adviser? 
Over the years, 80 percent of the 
instructors have been good; the 
other 20 percent, helpful; none, 
harmful. 

This result has been gained by 
two procedures. First, when prospec- 
tive instructors are interviewed, their 
interest in advising and experience 
in its practice are closely scanned. 
Second, a program of in-service 
training was set up for advisers. 
Textbooks on advising were pre- 
pared ; books, pamphlets, and articles 
on personnel and advising wete as- 


sembled in the research library. The. 


advisers are divided into groups of 
12, each with a chairman. The chair- 
men meet monthly to plan the advis- 
ing needs to be discussed with their 


groups. The groups meet monthly 
to consider their problems. These 
techniques of selection and training 
have been evaluated for effectiveness 
and have been found good by the 
advisers and the students. Defects 
emerge and necessary improvements 
are introduced. But, by and large, 
the campus constituency believes 
that every instructor can be an ad- 
viser and that the belief has been 
found substantially sound in prac+ 
tice. 

With the program established, the 
procedures run as follows: Before 
the students arrive on campus, each 
is assigned to an adviser by the per 
sonnel office, which, in turn, furé 
nishes the adviser with a folder cons 
taining all that is known about thé 
student. Before enrolling day, thé 
adviser has familiarized himself with 
these materials. 

In the first interview, the rangi 
of the adviser’s interest in the stus 
dent is broad. He helps the student 
enroll in courses, to be sure, but iff 
addition he learns his extra-curricus 
lar hopes and plans, notes the con# 
dition of the student’s health as de# 
scribed by the home doctor, scans hig 
skill in reading, and his aptitudes, 
and the needs expressed by the stu- 
dent and his high-school instructors. 


IN FACULTY’S COMPETENCE 


It may be objected that expertness 
in these matters is too much to be 
expected from faculty members. But 
only a few students have problems 
that are beyond the range of com- 
mon sense and the good judgment 
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of thoughtful faculty members. 
Their difficulties are chiefly run-of- 
the-mine problems of adolescents. If 
any difficulties rise above and be- 
yond the ability and time of the ad- 
viser, a clinic should be available for 
help. The adviser is like the family 
doctor who calls in specialists when 
he finds a case which he does not 
feel competent to handle. Fortun- 
ely, most large colleges and uni- 
€rsities have similar facilities in 
eration as a resource for such ad- 
ing. 
The student:in the small college 
y be no better known as an indi- 
ual than is one in a large univer- 
. The student body is smaller, 
so is the faculty. The junior-area 
ses are about the same size. The 
mdent may be seen by his teachers 
re frequently, but seeing him is 
the same as knowing him inti- 
tely. 
SIZE NOT IMPORTANT 
‘The adviser in the large institu- 
ti@n has many facilities available for 
agnosis in testing programs and 
th centers, for remediation in 
special-service clinics, and a strong 
pétsonnel office, which the small in- 
stitution cannot afford to install. It 
is likely that a large institution with 
a good program of individualiza- 


tion can do a better job than a small 
college, because it can afford better 
facilities. Size is no detriment to in- 
dividualization if the, large institu- 
tion develops a program to meet its 
needs. However, the case for the 
small college is clearer if neither has 
a program, and still clearer if the 
smaller college has one and the 
larger one does not. Size is not in- 
portant; the program is everything. 

In one college, classes stop every 
six weeks for one day to give the 
adviser an opportunity to spend a 
half hour or so to talk things over 
with each student whom he advises. 
This college believes that the growth 
of the student will be further ad- 
vanced by an hour of review and 
planning with his adviser than it 
will be handicapped by his missing 
a class. That is a matter of institu- 
tional philosophy in which I per- 
sonally believe. 

The formula for individualization 
is simple. Know the individual, pro- 
vide a curriculum that furthers his 
growth, and give him a feeling of 
security while he adjusts himself to 
his mew experiences as an adult. 
The strategy is clear, but the tactics 
must be organized and the operation 
pressed with vigor if freshmen are 
not to be anonymous. 


eaines at Wabash, Ind., College go off in March each 
year to a study camp which lasts five days. Time there is 
devoted to concentrated study, faculty-directed group dis- 
cussions, and recreation. Students get to know each other 
better and cement their relationships to the school, accord- 
ing to an article in College and University. 





The Pattern of Discrimination 


New Light on College Admissions 


COUNCIL ON COOPERATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
In the CCTE Newsletter 


pa important college admissions 
study has recently been completed 
under the direction of an American 
Council on Education committee. 
The sample studied (15,000) was 
for technical reasons limited to white 
seniors in high schools preparing 
some of their graduates for college. 
Thirty-five percent of the seniors 
were college applicants. Some of the 
figures for various groupings are as 
follows: 
TABLE I 
Percentage 
Descriptive Category Making 
of Seniors Application 
Had fathers with — 
education ... 83 
Jewish . . 68 
From the first high- school quin- 
tile 59 
rrom places ‘of 1, 000, ‘000 popula 
tion or more ... . 44 
Sixteen years of age or younger . 44 
From the Pacific States . . . 41 
ARR TE a acts ae 
Sala 30 
From West North Central States . 30 
From places of 2,500 or Jess. . 26 
Catholics . . 25 
Had fathers with some—but no 
more than _ school educa- 
OR 34: 21 
Had fathers who were e factory and 
ohet woke 2... se. 
Per a Oe ee 
From the fifth quintile . . . . 17 


Sixty-eight percent of the appli- 
cants preferred colleges of 1050 or 
over; 66 percent, coeducational in- 
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stitutions; 51 percent, those under 
private control. Seventy-three pers 
cent sought admission to but oné 
college; but only 37 percent of 
Jewish applicants took such a risk—= 
and Jewish students from the top 
high-school quintile were moré 
prone to make multiple application§ 
than members of any other sub- 
group studied. 

A distinction must be made as to 
what happened to applications and 
what to applicants. Only 72 percent 
of all applications were accepted, but 
87 percent of the applicants were 
admitted somewhere or other. (See 
top of next page.) 

These figures (i.e. Table I1) sug: 
gest possible discriminatory practices 
on the part of American colleges. 
Jewish applicants were nearly as suc- 
cessful as Protestants—and more so 
than Catholics—in gaining admis- 
sion to some college. This is despite 
the fact that 68 percent of all Jewish 
high-school seniors made applica- 
tion, as compared with a national 
average of 35 percent, and that they 
predominantly lived in the North- 
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TABLE I 


Percent- 

age Accepted 
Category of Applica- Appli- 

Children tions cants 
From Far West . . . . 84 90 
Fathers were farmers . . 82 89 
' From first quintile . . 79 92 
Protestant Bike wiy. a ae 88 
Fathers were white-collar 

RES FR Un a Bas 0 A 88 

76 90 


Descriptive 


‘graduate work . . . 75 96 
thers in service trades . 74 84 
BASS ger a ee | 88 
thers were professional 
»men and executives . . 72 92 
os Uae ye 84 
thers were factory work- 
De a te SS ae ee 80 
thers were small busi- 
ness proprietors . . . 65 85 
NNN: 8 i a BST Yi OT 81 
thers had no or un- 
known amount of 
schooling SARC | 78 
m Northeast .. . 58 80 
m fifth quintile . . 58 72 
Dao Satie! a tieleac Me 87 
years old ormore . . 56 70 
- where getting into college was 
irdest for everybody. Their suc- 
c@ss is to be explained by their high 
average number of applications, 2.2 
per individual. But only 63 percent 
were accepted by the college of their 
first choice, as compared with 71 
percent of Catholic applicants and 
82 percent of Protestants — their 
relative position with respect to 
further choices was little better. 


ONE SIGNIFICANT FINDING 


The type of institution most re- 
sistant to applications from Jewish 
students is the privately controlled 


college not in the home town of the 
applicant, especially the smail north- 
eastern college for men or women 
only. A striking finding is that the 
Jewish applicants who have the 
hardest sledding are those who offer 
what in the national sample makes 
for high acceptability: those from 
the first quintile who are children of 
college-bred professional men or ex- 
ecutives. 

Of the seniors, 23 percent re- 
ported that while they were not 
seeking college admission at the 
time of graduation they hoped to go 
to college sometime; 40 percent, that 
they had no plans for ever going. 
Slightly more than half of the hope- 
to-go-sometime students and about 
a fifth of the remainder indicated 
they would make application if sure 
of getting into a college that suited 
them. An additional quarter of the 
group that reported lack of any col- 
lege expectations indicated they 
would make application if they 
could be sure of a scholarship cover- 
ing tuition and half of their other 
expenses. , 

The total who applied or said 
they would have in that year under 
the hypothetical conditions proposed 
reached 65 percent—the figure 
would doubtless have been larger 
had the hope-to-go-sometime  stu- 
dents been given a chance to react to 
the scholarship proposal. 

Of the 35 percent of actual appli- 
cants, 30 percent were admitted to 
college. Had the added 30 percent 
of potential 1947 applicants applied, 
and had their efforts—quintile by 
quintile—been proportionately suc- 
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cessful, another 24 percent would 
have made the grade. The resulting 
total of actual applicants would 
probably have risen to 60 percent if 
the promised scholarships had been 
made available to all. 


SHORT OF GOAL 


Now approximately 51 percent of 
boys and girls of college-entrance 
age were high-school seniors in 
1947. Sixty percent of these would 
have constituted only about five- 
eighths of the proportion of young 
Americans that the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education hopes 
to see going to college by 1960. The 
conclusion seems justified that con- 
siderably more than increase in fa- 
cilities and financial aid will be 
necessary if the Commission’s goal 
is to be attained. 

The diehard anti-collegians ac- 
counted for 17 percent of the sam- 
ple—22 percent of the girls; 10 per- 
cent of the boys. Their distribution 
quintile-wise was definitely skewed 
toward the bottom of the scale, yet 
they included only 23 percent of the 
fifth-quintile students and as many 
as 9 percent of those in the first 
quintile. In this group were 22 per- 
cent of all Catholic seniors, 15 per- 
cent of the Protestants, and 9 percent 
of the Jews. These figures confirm 
the impression that interest in going 
to college is influenced at least as 
much by social attitudes as by de- 
gree of scholastic success in high 
school. 

Of the college applicants, 85 per- 


cent had some particular career in 
mind, and teaching was the single 
most popular career: fifteen percent 
hoped to enter that profession—of 
the girl applicants, 23 percent; of 
the boy applicants, 7 percent. 

Of the college-applicant sons of 
professional men and executives, 
small business proprietors, white- 
collar and service-trade workers, 5 
or 6 percent hoped to teach; 9 per) 
cent of the farmers’ sons; 14 pete 
cent of the sons of factory and othet 
workers. The daughters of factory 
and other workers had the greatest 
interest in teaching, 31 percent; the 
daughters of farmers and service= 
trade workers, each 25 . percent; 
those of fathers of all other occupa+ 
tions, 21 percent. 


NOT TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Private nonsectarian colleges re- 
ceived the largest vote, 29 percent; 
land-grant colleges, 22 percent; 
private sectarian colleges, 20 per- 
cent; public colleges not otherwisé 
classified, 19 percent; teachers col- 
leges, 6 percent; and public and 
private junior colleges, 5 percent. 
Evidently at least three-fifths of the 
seniors who hoped to teach did not: 
consider it best to attend institutions 
specifically designed to prepare for 
the profession. Nearly two-and-a- 
half times as large a proportion of 
girls (8.3 percent) as of boys (3.5 
percent) preferred teachers colleges, 
which also appealed to more Catho- 
lic students (8 percent) than to 
those of Protestant (6 percent) or 
Jewish (2 percent) background. 





Some Objective Criterions for Answering the Question: 


A Drop-Out or a High-School Graduate? 
WILLIAM L. GRAGG 
In Occupations 


Oy about 50 percent of the 
boys and girls who enter high school 
today can reasonably be expected to 
be graduated four years hence. Con- 
trary to the optimistic prediction that 
Within a few years 75 to 80 percent 
our youth will complete high 
ool, there is little evidence in the 
rrent scene to substantiate that 
ophecy. 
vA considerable amount of tfe- 
warch has been devoted to answer- 
ing the question: Why do youth 
ve school before they graduate? 
Various techniques have been em- 
oyed with divergent outcomes. 
bjective” studies which rely on 
ords and case studies have been 
red for limitations caused by the 
sence of control groups. 
) Those studies which rely on the 
-called “subjective approach’ at- 
pt to get at the attitudes and 
flues of drop-outs, using the inter- 
few and questionnaire—the goal 
being an understanding of why the 
dfop-out thinks he left school. One 
questions the wisdom of relying on 
the responses of school-leavers. For 
example, George, who left school a 
year ago, states, “I wanted to go to 
work and earn my own money.” 
This may be interpreted as economic 
need, lack of interest in school, in- 
adequate provision on the part of 
the school of effective guidance or 
appropriate curricular offerings. 
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George’s homeroom teacher states, 
“George did not have the ability to 
keep up with his classes and he be- 
came discouraged.” The school prin- 
cipal reports, “George seemed to 
have an affinity for getting into diffi- 
culties; he was uncooperative, lazy, 
and indifferent; he did not belong 
here.” George's mother presents still 
another viewpoint: “He didn’t seem 
to get on well with some of the 
teachers; they had no sympathy or 
patience with him, so he got mad 
and we decided it was better for 
him just to go out and take a job.” 
We can categorize each response 
under some convenient label, but do 
we thereby trace the problem to its 
fundamental origin? Too frequently, 
reliance on the subjective approach 
has led to conclusions of doubtful 
value. 

The approach must shift from the 
traditional one of endeavoring to 
isolate causes of drop-outs to that of 
seeking the factors in the total situa- 
tion which are most closely asso- 
ciated with the problem. This was 
the objective pursued by the writer 
in studying the drop-out situation in 
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two communities: Ithaca, New 
York, and New Haven, Connecticut. 

The writer adhered to the objec- 
tive approach, paying but scant at- 
tention to subjective aspects. In both 
of the communities, all drop-outs 
were investigated. A like number of 
students who graduated from school 
the same year were selected to pro- 
vide comparable data. All of the 
items employed in the study were 
those available to any educator. 

Although some 20 items were 
considered, in no instance did a fac- 
tor operate to the extent that all 
drop-outs fell on one side of the 
line and all graduates on the other. 
It was possible, of course, to estab- 
lish critical points which differen- 
tiated between a majority of the 
graduates and a majority of the 
drop-outs. The failure of any cri- 
terion, however, to measure absolute 
correlation between graduating and 
dropping-out led to the conclusion 
that dropping-out is a result of sev- 
eral forces. A more useful outcome 
was the development of criterions 
which appeared to differentiate 
markedly between graduates and 
drop-outs. 

The most significant factor in 
both communities was retardation. 
The slower pupils—those retarded a 
grade or more—were far more likely 
to leave school than those who made 
normal progress. Other significant 
factors were: sex (the ratio of boys 
to girls among drop-outs was about 
two to one) ; verbal intelligence and 
school achievement (as measured by 
standardized group tests) ; participa- 


tion in extra-class activities; and 
membership in broken homes. Pu- 
pils whose parents pursue manager- 
ial, clerical, professional, and semi- 
professional occupations were much 
more likely to graduate than pupils 
whose parents are engaged in un- 
skilled labor and certain service 
occupations. 

Those factors which appeared to 
be nonsignificant were: racial stocky 
health status; school attendance and 
tardiness records; personality ratings 
by homeroom teachers; tenure of 
residence; size of family and aca= 
demic grades in major subjects. 

The reader is urged to seek still 
other items which may distinguish 
the potential school-leaver from thé 
potential graduate. Psychology and 
sociology offer interesting possibili« 
ties. 

Whatever the approach, a chal 
lenge lies in the endeavor to under 
stand more fully the problem of 
school mortality. It is perhaps trite 
to add that if one wishes to do some~ 
thing about drop-outs, he must work 
on the situation well in advance of 
the time the pupil leaves school. In-_ 
deed, it may be inferred that an at-/ 
tack should be made at the early” 
elementary school level. The prob- ” 
lem takes on especially serious pro- 
portions when viewed in the light of 
expanding enrolment. When the 
present bumper crop of war babies 
reaches the end of the period of 
compulsory attendance, will they be 
held by the schools long enough to 
receive the full benefit of a second- 
ary education? 





Action Must Be Taken when 


VD Invades the Classroom 


JouN A. CowAN 
In the Michigan Education Journal 


MNcarcan has a shameful 
story to tell of two sisters, aged 12 
and 14. They had a ‘‘grown-up”’ dis- 
ease—a serious disease called by an 
ly name—which they had given 
four men. Two of the “men” 
ete aged 14 and 15. The girls said 
ey had “a lot of fun’ riding 
ound with their boy friends after 
ool. Well—yes, they usually were 
“intimate” with their boy friends 
these rides. As the local health 
partment nurse listed names, they 
ded up to 17 men with whom the 
rls had had their sordid “parties.” 
Fourteen percent of all infectious 
es of syphilis and gonorrhea in 
ichigan are among 10- to 19-year- 
s. Of our high-school youth, six 
1000 contract venereal diseases 
year. Certain basic considera- 
ms delineate the problem in the 
h-school population and the total 
opulation. 


1. There is a much higher rate of 

ual promiscuity among the high- 
hool age population than other seg- 
ments. Thus, the danger of contracting 
VD is greatest in the high-school-age 
group. Contractions through other means 
than sexual intercourse with infected 
persons are so rare that they can be ruled 
out of consideration. 

2. Nationally, the incidence of VD 
among the younger age groups is in- 
creasing in the face of a substantial over- 
all decrease for the population as a 
whole. 

3. In Michigan, syphilis and gonor- 
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rhea are the leading serious communica- 
ble diseases with the exception of 
measles, largely because thousands who 
have VD do not know it, do not know 
the symptoms, how VD spreads, nor 
where to obtain modern treatment. 

4. On the other hand, overemphasis 
on information about symptoms and cure, 
without regard for moral prevention, is 
creating an alarming problem among 
younger persons. There is an increasing 
trend toward exposure to venereal in- 
fection, based on overconfidence in peni- 
cillin treatment. 


In Michigan the diseases which 
were the killers of 25 years ago have 
been either virtually eliminated or 
brought under strict control—all, 
that is, except the venereal diseases. 
Why has there not been correspond- 
ing progress in their control? 


1. Because VD is involved in inti- 
mate persona! problems, the control pro- 
gram requires highly specialized and 
trained personnel. Funds are generally 
not available to obtain such personnel. 

2. Investigations of persons exposed 
to VD must be conducted confidentially 
and with extreme care, and thus they are 
slow to show resuiis and are extremely 
time-consuming. 

3. There is resistance to coming in for 
examination and treatment on the part of 
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sources of infection and their contacts. 

4. With VD, especially syphilis, a per- 
son may not know that he has the dis- 
ease until serious complications occur. 

5. The venereal diseases are unique 
among the serious communicable diseases 
in that the man on the street, for his own 
protection, must know the how, why, 
what, and when of these diseases. 


An effective venereal disease con- 
trol program must get at the social 
ills which are the deep-rooted causes 
of VD. It must strongly emphasize 
moral prevention. It must hit hard at 
illegitimacy, sexual promiscuity, -and 
juvenile delinquency, and take cog- 
nizance of our increasing divorce 
rate as symptomatic of social malad- 
justment. 

To operate an effective VD con- 
trol program, a local health depart- 
ment must have an adequate and 
.comprehensive case-finding _pro- 
gtam, adequate and available treat- 
ment facilities, and a vigorous edu- 
cation program. With these facili- 
ties, it can expect to: 


1. Make every man, woman, and child 
in the community aware of the size and 
scope of the problem and of what can 
be done about it, and thus obtain the in- 
telligent cooperation that is based on 
authoritative information. 

2. Find, with the cooperation of every 
citizen and the private physicians, every 
case of infectious VD in the community. 

3. Give modern treatment in the early 
stages when treatment is most efficient. 

4. Strike at the deep-rooted causes. 
The importance of providing adequate 
and suitable recreational facilities, espec- 
ially for teen-agers, should be especially 
emphasized. 


Such a health program is expen- 
sive. But in the long run it will pay 


dividends in lowering the causes of 
death and permanent disability from 
late, untreated VD. And what of the 
cost of a broken home, a juvenile de- 
linquent, a blighted young life? 

With public attention focused on 
the more spectacularly publicized 
diseases, it is difficult for local health 
departments to direct their efforts 
toward the venereal diseases, which 
are just as serious. For example, for 
every child permanently crippled by 
polio, there are 29 permanently crip= 
pled by syphilis. In Michigan, there 
were 29 deaths from polio in 1947 
as contrasted with 520 deaths from 
syphilis. It has been estimated that 
12 percent of all heart disease is @ 
result of syphilis. There are moré 
than 2400 persons confined in men 
tal institutions in Michigan as a ree 
sult of syphilis. 

According to, “Too Many Babies 
Die,” in the March, 1949, Woman'§ 
Home Companion: “At this moment 

a million potential American moth+ 
ers probably have syphilis. If theif 
infection isn’t discovered in time, at 
least five out of six will bear chilé 
dren with syphilis .. . .”" In the pret 
natal blood-testing law, Michigan 
has an important legal weapon with 
which to stamp out congenital syph- 
ilis, which strikes at innocent chil- 
dren. Yet, this law is only partially 
effective because so many pregnant 
women go to their doctor only one 
or two months before the baby is 
delivered. 

Because at least 50 percent of all 
cases of VD in Michigan are treated 
by private physicians, this group rep- 
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resents the most important single re- 
source in the entire control program. 
When their reports of infectious VD 
are received by the Michigan De- 
partment of Health from local de- 
partments, they are telephoned with- 
in two hours to investigators. Work- 
ing with the local departments, these 
investigators handle each report 
carefully and confidentially and fol- 
low it until a final report can be 
de to the local health department. 
The 21,548 cases of VD reported 
ig Michigan in 1948 represent a re- 
tion of 17 percent over 1947. 
t these cases, in the past, could 
e been sources of infection to 
re than 64,000 others. Like the 
Queen, we must keep moving 
stay in the same place and must 
ve twice as fast to get anywhere 

im the elimination of VD. 
~Despite the existence in Michigan 
a control program requiring in- 
ed persons to be treated, about 
percent of those coming in for 
tment do so voluntarily. The 
ority of these receive informa- 
about VD by word of mouth. 
that basis, efforts to stimulate 
al communities to conduct public 
information programs would appear 


to be productive. An outstanding in- 
formation media is a joint contribu- 
tion of Hollywood, top flight radio 
writers, Columbia University, and 
the U. S. Public Health Service—a 
series of dramatic radio transcrip- 
tions. 

Each community should provide a 
well-planned thorough program of 
education. It should reach adults and 
children alike and get at the roots of 
the disease of social maladjustment, 
the essential cause of VD. 

Michigan can point to a fast- 
growing movement to provide such 
education. For example, the Kala- 
mazoo public schools have in prep- 
aration a broad program of health 
education beginning in kindergar- 
ten. It will include what might be 
called sex character-education be- 
ginning at the junior-high-school 
level. After the program has been 
worked out, it will be submitted for 
the approval of the PTA. 

If we can arrest the ominous de- 
terioration of that great American 
institution — the family — we can 
surely eliminate the VD problem, 
along with the social ills of illegiti- 
macy, promiscuity, and juvenile de- 
linquency. 


Parent Attitudes 
AN article in Educational Leadership for May, 1949, throws 
light on parents’ attitudes toward sex education. “A survey 
of 404 Oregon families,” the authors write, ‘‘representing a 
100 percent sample in two school communities, revealed 
that about a fifth of the parents are in favor of keeping sex 
knowledge from children as long as possible. Approxi- 
mately half feel that nothing should be told about sex until 
the children raise the question themselves—if they ever do.” 





If They Are Healthy and Happy, It’s a Pleasure 
Teaching an Intellectually Gifted Group 


MARION V. BROWN 
In the Elementary School Journal 


pa S a teacher in the New York 
City school system, I have just com- 
pleted two years with a class of 30 
“intellectually-gifted children,” be- 
ginning in Grade VIIA. From this 
experience, I reached certain con- 
clusions. 

The word “gifted” is an adjective. 
The noun is much more important. 
These are children, human like other 
children. The “gifted” might better 
have been “‘blessed”—blessed with 
health, happy homes, and well co- 
ordinated nervous systems. 

Inasmuch as scores on verbal 


group-intelligence tests are partially 
dependent on reading and arithme- 
tic skills, which rest on countless 


factors, “intellectually” is like the 


top of a pyramid. The bases are lost. 


from sight, but every foundation is 
different. 

“Intellectually gifted” means that 
these children possess the ability to 
learn more in breadth and depth 
. than the average child. They are not, 
however, a species apart. They are 
American children, superior to the 
average population, but still part of 
it. 

SCHOOL’S SERVICES 

The school did the following 
things for these children: 

1. Put them in a separate class. 
This placed them where they had to 
work to succeed. 
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2. Provided them with extra suph 
plies. The extra $25 a year (83 cents 
a child) made reference work easief 
and provided them with materials 
from which they made things for the 
rest of the school. It also gave them 
practice in selective purchasing with 
a limited amount of public money, 
They were careful about using theit 
supplies and were satisfied to do 
without some items. : 
3. Gave them opportunities for 
service to their school community, 
Their first joint effort was painting 
the flags of the United Nations for 
the auditorium. They used arithmeti€ 
from seventh-grade to high-school 
level, and art was used. A considers 
able amount of history, and even 
geography, is reflected in a nation’s 
flag. Some traced the origins of par- 
ticular flags. As additional countries 
joined the United Nations, their 
flags were added, helping provide a 
center for current events for this 
class and others. 
These children wrote a constitu- 
tion for the General Organization of 
their school. This made more purpo- 
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sive the study of early American his- 
tory. It also unified history, readings 
in American literature, composition, 
and the geography of the eastern sea- 
board. After three months of plan- 
ning, the class presented a tentative 
constitution -to all the children in 
Grades V, VI, VII, and VIII. The 
constitution was then revised, pre- 
sented again, voted on, and accept- 

. Thus, the intellectually-gifted 

lass had practice with problems in 

Overnment at their own level in 

eif Own community. 

The third major task was the for- 

tion and maintenance of a nature 

m for the school. 

In addition to the three major 

ks, members of the class gave 

928 hours of recorded “‘service.” 

this school any child in Grades V 

ough VIII may perform certain 

ices for the school. A record is 
t, and awards are made at grad- 
ion. 

tA. Adapted the course of study. 

se children learned everything 
ptescribed for normal children but 
nd in regular grade sequence, and 
the prescribed topics were studied 
from a more mature viewpoint. 

5. Kept them an integral part of 
the school. In my opinion, this is 
the factor most important in affect- 
ing their future personal happiness. 
They have to live in a world of 
mixed people—superior, normal, in- 
fetior, good, bad, and indifferent— 
and they have more need to be pre- 
pared for that than for calculating 
the curve of a parabola. 

These children were not isolated. 


The school program is planned so 
that each official class has certain 
subjects—mathematics, social 
studies, English, art, hygiene, music, 
and library work—as a class. The 
intellectually-gifted children were 
treated no differently. They were 
mixed with other children in vari- 
ous activities. Their out-of-school 
friends are children from other 
classes as well as their own. 


REAL RETURNS 


What returns did these children 
receive for what they gave? 

1. They lived their school life at 
a level closer to their real ability. 

2. Their achievement in city-wide 
standardized tests shows a good 
foundation in reading and arithme- 
tic. In the reading test their average 
was 10 as compared to a city-wide 
average of 8.2 in word meaning and 
8.1 in paragraph meaning. In the 
New York Arithmetic Computation 
Test, their median was 12+. 

3. They went on a number of 
trips during which they not only 
learned, but invariably had an en- 
joyable time. 

4, They lived in an informal at- 
mosphere and gave the impression 
of being alert, and alive, and happy. 

The school was far from being 
the only agency to provide the en- 
vironment in which these children 
lived. It was an agency that received 
fine material from the home. Every 
one of these children lives in an un- 
divided, middle-class home. Their 
fathers work. Some of the fathers 
are fairly well off; others must plan 
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carefully. Only two of the mothers 
work outside the home. The children 
receive personal parental attention. 

I know all of the mothers and 14 
of the fathers. These parents were 
interested in their children’s welfare 
and happiness and willing to co- 
operate with the school. They did 
not neglect the religious training of 
their children, particularly that of 
the boys. All made either their con- 
firmation or bar mitzvah. On the 
California Test of Personality, the 
class median was highest in ‘Family 
Relations.” They scored 95, 45 
points above the norm. 

The children were well cared for 
physically. Thirteen had 100 percent 
attendance during their VIIIB term, 
as compared to six in the normal 
class. No one was hard of hearing. 
Six wore glasses. There were no 
“physical defects” listed on their 
high-school applications. None had 
to be restricted in any physical ac- 
tivity. 

“NORMAL” AMERICAN YOUTH 


Are these children normal in 
their adjustment to the outside 
world, or has the school led them 
astray? 

In their reading, the boys are in- 
terested in action, adventure, and 
sports. The girls show more sexual 
maturity in their reading tastes. 
From the girls’ reading lists, it is 
apparent that their parents belong to 
book clubs. It may be argued that 
the content of many such books is 
not suitable for children, but there 
is no public library in this neighbor- 


hood, and these girls are mentally as 
old as 19-year-olds. They also liked 
to read the American Girl, a maga- 
zine available in school. This sug- 
gests that, if fiction books suited to 
their chronological age level were 
equally accessible, these girls might 
not read adult books. 

In sports, the boys prefer competi- 
tive games requiring teamwork, 
They received their share of indi- 
vidual awards for playing on the 
school teams and won the volleyball 
championship. The girls like hand+ 
ball, swimming, ping-pong, soft 
ball, bicycle riding, and tennis. 

The children’s hobbies are varied, 
Six of the boys collect stamps; fous, 
coins. Several are interested in pho. 
tography, one in birds, and one if’ 
electricity. A few are whittlers. The 
girls like to sew and to knit and age 
interested in fashions and dramatics) 

Among the musical instruments 
played by the boys are the piano, 
saxophone, and accordion. Nearly 
all the girls play the piano, most of 
them rather well. 

In common with many of theif 
contemporaries these children have 
their out-of-school groups. Some of 
the club undertakings require financ- 
ing in excess of parental contribu- 
tions. To meet these expenses, a 
number of the boys assist in stores. 
Several of the girls are baby sitters. 


THE FUTURE 


Twenty-seven of the children plan 
to take academic work in high 
school; three, to study commercial 
couises. Only one boy is entering a 
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special high school, where he will 
study science. Some of the other 
children would undoubtedly profit 
academically if they would select 
special high schools, but both par- 
ents and children decided against 
two hours of travel every day by bus 
and subway, separation from their 


friends, or the possible danger of | 


too early specialization. 

Twenty-six of the children expect 
go to college, and a few already 
ow, with varying degrees of cer- 
inty, what they want to do after 
ey leave college. 

’ Their selections reveal their in- 
rests and an awareness of necessity 
d of their abilities and limita- 
ons. Of the girls, two want to be- 
me teachers. There are also a 
ould-be social worker, a buyer, an 

rtist, a secretary, and an attendant 

p an orphanage. Two are interested 

dramatics, and one who plays the 
jano well thinks that she will study 


fashion designing because music is 
often a precarious way of making a 
living. All these young ladies have 
no hesitation about saying that they 
would like to marry. 

The boys, without exception, want 
to go to college, but only three know 
definitely what they want to do 
after that. One wants to be a 
physicist; the second, a bacteriolog- 
ist. The third will continue in 
school as long as his father is able 
to operate his factory. Then the son 
will take over. 


Now, as the sum of all the factors 
which have interacted in their de- 
velopment, we have a group of chil- 
dren with better-than-average edu- 
cational achievement, good health, 
a variety of interests, the recreational 
tastes of their age group, and adjust- 
ability. We leave them at the door 
of the high school. 


The Free Child 


JHE selfdependence, selfassurance, and experimental- 
mindedness of the American child were stressed in a recent 
speech by Robert J. Havighurst of the University of Chicago 
as reported in School and Society. He stated: “The kind of 
freedom we want for our children is a disciplined and 
ordered freedom. We want to avoid the extremes of impul- 
siveness . .. and submission to authority. These extremes are 
two kinds of slavery. Children are more free in the United 
States than in any modern society . . . We want orderliness, 
selfcontrol, and predictability in the behavior of children 
without too great sacrifice of spontaneity and relaxed en- 


joyment of life.” 





Everyone Gains When 


A Department of Mathematics Prepares 
an Exhibit 


MYRON F.:RosskopF and GAYLORD C. MONTGOMERY 


In the Mathematics Teacher 


we YEAR before the all-import- 
ant date of an exhibit of a school’s 
work, the faculty begins its consid- 
eration of plans. Questionnaires are 
sent to each faculty member. From 
the responses, the planning commit- 
tee is able to allocate space for the 
exhibit, prepare a tentative time 
schedule, and estimate the quantity 
of needed supplies. As a result of 
faculty-wide discussions, certain in- 
dividuals and departments are given 
responsibility for one phase of the 
planning and author’* carry out 
its recommendations. 

As soon as the exhibit project is 
unfolded in faculty meetings, a 
_mathematics departmental meeting 
is scheduled to discuss, ‘““What does 
the mathematics department wish to 
exhibit?” The possibilities are ex- 
plored, and the thinking of the 
group is directed along several paths. 
A future meeting is agreed on, 
everyone having for his individual 
task the outlining of his particular 
desires for the exhibit. 


DEPARTMENT S ROLE 


A mathematics department has a 
twofold duty: (1) to stress the 
beauty to mathematical results and 
mathematical thinking; and (2) to 
stress that mathematics is practical. 
The study of mathematics arouses in 
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some students an enthusiasm which 
is worthwhile and satisfying. Those 
who sense the internal beauty must 
not be slighted; those who can seg 
no further than the application of 
mathematics too must have a cheng | 
to plead their cause. 

Two meetings of the mathematidl 
department at the John Burroughs 
School were used to present plang 
and to discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of eack. Through 
these discussions a synthesis of in- 
dividual plans was attained. ; 

Let us be your guide to view the 
mathematics exhibit. These mater- 
ials were selected and arranged by 
students from grades seven through 
12—their teachers served as coun- 
selors and advisers only. 





ENTER THE EXHIBIT 


Outside the door is a large rigid 
sign. It consists of a right triangle 
from which hangs a rectangle; be- 
low the rectangle is a circle, which 
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in turn supports an arrow pointing 

through the open door. As the par- 

ents step through the door, they see 
that the walls of the room are 
decorated with a sequence of panels. 

The first wall has a large caption 

which runs along the tops of the 

panels and proclaims: ‘Students 

Study Mathematics at John Bur- 

roughs School.” 

’ The first panel, captioned “‘Di- 
ed by These Teachers,” had en- 
ged candid photographs of the 
thematics teachers, each framed 
a suitable geometric figure. Com- 
g from the lips of each was a 
mic strip balloon with statements 

ke, “Arrange your work -neatly!”’ 

"Is your answer reasonable!” “Come 

lo my office after lunch for help.” 

[hese quotations were suggested by 
dents as most typical of their re- 

pective teachers. On the table be- 

w this poster was a display of 
Several books, indicating that teach- 
@rs study, too. 
| The second poster, captioned 
Using These Basic Texts,’ shows 
an arithmetic problem in a book, a 
step in the solution of a simple equa- 
tion, the graph of a system of two 
linear equations, and a derivative 
and an integral. Underneath are 
new copies of the texts the pupils 
are using. 

Next to this panel appears a 
splash of color in tempera and ink 
captioned, “Aided by These Instru- 
ments.’ Cartoons show students 
using slide rules, a transit, sextant, 
compass, straight edge, and other 
mathematical tools. Arranged on 


the table below one finds the in- 
struments pictured, Nearby students 
were alert to-answer questions and 
to explain the use of the instru- 
ments. 


AN UNUSUAL POSTER 


The fourth poster was captioned, 
“Seeking Applications to Other 
Fields of Study.” The 12th-grade 
gitl who designed and painted it 
was an outstanding student of both 
mathematics and science. For the 
central theme she chose Chladni’s 
classical demonstrations with vibrat- 
ing plates of various physical prop- 
erties. The poster showed a thin 
plate covered with sand. The plate 
was bolted to a heavy block, and a 
violin bow, held by a hand, was just 
leaving the plate after setting it in 
vibration. On the table below were 
two violin bows, a goblet partially 
filled with a solution of washing 
soda with a few drops of dark oil 
added, and a phonograph record 
mounted at its center horizontally on 
a large bolt cemented into a block 
of concrete. When the lip of the 
goblet was bowed, the vibrations set 
up produced families of equilateral 
hyperbolas in the dark brown oil 
film which covered the solution. 
Similarly, when white sand was 
spread on the phonograph record 
and its edges bowed, the sand ar- 
ranged itself into clearly defined 
families of hyperbolas; by damping 
the vibrations with a touch of a 
finger, other mathematical patterns 
were established. 

The last poster was captioned, 
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“Finding Recreation in Its Study.” 
At one table sat two seventh-grade 
girls and two boys. While the form- 
er worked arithmetic problems by 
use of gelosia multiplicaticns, the 
latter did the same examples with a 
set of “‘Napier’s bones,” constructed 
of thin wood slats approximately 30 
inches long. An eighth-grade boy 
emptied his bulging pockets, reveal- 
ing many games and puzzles. Many 
of the parents carried away with 
them number games which this boy 
wrote out for them. 

A senior boy had his personal 
charts and sextant on display; he 
talked about marine navigation with 
those who were interested. Two sev- 
enth-grade boys showed the slide 
rules they had made. One was a cir- 
cular and the other a cylindrical rule. 
Separating the groups of students 
were static displays. Here a solid 
geometry class member had made a 
series of mechanical drawing plates 
illustrating theorems of the course; 
another senior had a cleverly work- 
ed out booklet on dynamic symme- 
try. Other painting and mathematics 
students had their finished work on 
exhibit along with a series of draw- 
ings showing their planning of the 
design. 


HOMEWORK, TOO 


Down the center of the classroom 
was a double row of tables on which 
parents could find examples of 
homework assignments, tests, and 
reports. Two tables were taken up 


with models of figures from plane 
and solid geometry, made of wood, 
string, paper, or wire. Not only was 
the usual work in graphs on exhibit, 
but one class had gone to great 
lengths to point out by means of 
examples some of the pitfalls in 
graphical representation, Many 
adults carefully studied these clip- 
pings from journals and newspapers. 
Subsequent classroom use of ma- 
terials was considered when cleaning 
out the room the next day. Some of 
the pupils kept their work. The 
walls of the office shared by mem- 
bers of the mathematics department, 
formerly bare, now carry colorful 
posters and cartoons. Students may 
handle the models remaining and 
discuss their properties and‘ uses 
with classmates. These models stim 
ulate present students to prepare 
either better or other materials. 


SUMMARY 


A successful exhibit requires plane’ 
ning and preparation well in ad- 
vance of the exhibit date. Much 
learning takes place both in those 
pupils conside <d excellent in math- 
ematics and :n those considered 
poor. All plan their projects with 
their teachers and are allowed to 
participate actively in carrying them 
out. Responsibility was accepted by 
the students for their share of the 
work as long as they felt they had 
the authority to go ahead on their 
own and the selfassurance that the 
exhibit was ‘‘their’’ exhibit. 


CHILDREN are aware of social class differences before leaving 
elementary school, a recent study indicates. 





So Long as There Are Youngsters to Teach, There Will Be 
Spicy Breezes 


JEAN FULTON 
In the Scottish Educational Journal 


Wh think far too little of 


teaching as a profession, and that is 
why other people rather despise us. 
So had run the talk of our eight- 
eacher staff one morning. We came 
o the unanimous conclusion that 
eaching was one of the noblest of 
rofessions; at least this member 
as unanimous—the other seven 
were dissentient. They moved that 
eaching was a humdrum, boring af- 
air. Humdrum? Boring? 
We went out.to the infant lines. 
ere are people who pay guineas to 
present at a boxing match; well 
ere we wetfe, without any charge, 
t the ringside of a free-for-all box- 
g-cum-wrestling match. Cries of 
“Here's the teacher!” gradually un- 
Focked the wrestling mass, and the 
ene steadied down to four quiet 
ines. “Now, what do we do wher 
e go in?” the infants’ mistress ask- 
. “Go straight to our seats and 
sit down,” was the answer. The 
thildren certainly know (almost) 
all the answers—but when we went 
to our classroom, not many were 
sitting down. “Music and Movement 
for Infants,” or rather noise and 
movement, were in progress. (The 
local smithy, during the close season 
for horses, seems to do a roaring 
trade in heel-and-sole shoeing for 
boys.) While we moved about hang- 
ing up coat and hat, finding vases 
for the flower offerings, and collect- 
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ing bus pennies for safe keeping, we 
felt like the Pied Piper as wee ones 
trailed after us. 

“Please, Miss, my mother had an- 
other wee new baby.” “Please, Miss, 
Ah've broke ma pencil, and I want 
to do sums.” ‘ ‘Broken,’ Billy.” 
“Please, Miss, somebody's took— 
tooken my pencil out of my desk.” 
“Please, Miss, we had four more 
wee lambs this morning.” ‘Please, 
Miss, Ah’ve broken ma _ pencil.” 
“Please, Miss, somebody's tooken 
my pencil out of my desk.” ‘Please, 
Miss, we've goat primroses in oor 
gairden.”” “Please, Miss, Ah ken a 
place up in the woods whaur ye can 
get lashins o’ primroses.”’ “Ach, Ah 
ken a better place.” Enter the chorus. 
“Please, Miss, Ah’ve broken ma pen- 
cil, and I want to do sums.” “Please, 
Miss, somebody’s took my pencil.” 
Gradually the floor was cleared, and 
after the register was marked even 
little Polly Flinders’ friends went to 
their places. 

Toward the end of our Bible les- 
son, Jimmy walked in late. “Please, 
Miss, I couldnae climb ower ma 
granny. She wisnae up the day, and 
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she was at the front o’ the bed.” To 
understand all is to forgive all, so 
Jimmy was sent to his seat with a 
commendation for not being absent. 
Can arithmetic time ever be bor- 
ing? Seven plus four may always 
be 11, but our lowest group does not 
believe in any such monotony. Va- 
riety is the spice of life, and they 
provide us with such spice, of quite 
oriental pungency. Surely boredom 
must give way to surprise that some 
small heads should hold so little of 
that stream of knowledge that daily 
washes over and around them. 
Reading time found us working 
with Groups III and IV. Chubby- 
cheeks reads his lesson so often at 
home that he has discarded the 
“Look-and-Say” method for the 
simpler “Say” method. He was to 
read: ‘Goldilocks was not a nice 
girl. She looked in at the window, 
then, lifting the latch, walked in 
without waiting to be asked.” 
Chubby-cheeks drew a long breath. 
“Goldilocks was not a nice girl. She 
kee-eekit in at the windae, lifted the 
sneck, and walked in without wait- 
ing to be asked.” The rest of the 
passage was rendered at a speed 
which showed that his breath, 
though not his memory, was run- 
ning short. Then he beamed at us, 
so sure of receiving commendation, 
that we had not the heart to make 
him repeat the passage correctly. 


After all, his trgnslation had shown 
he understood what he was reading. 
Writing came next. At this stage, 
the children tend to write more 
quickly than beautifully when they 
keep their own pace. As we looked 
at Andrew's scrawl and raised re- 
proachful eyebrows at him, he 
squirmed and said, ‘Please, Miss, I 
hurted (“Andrew!!!”) hirted my 
thu—thimb on the desk before f 
began.” 
Our next lesson, allegedly on 
“Spring,” became a magic carpet 
that might transport us whither we 
would, Einstein could teach out 
little ones nothing about relativity, 
We looked with interested eyes at 
“our wee pup,” at “my uncle if 
India,” at “the fox that steals ouf 
wee chickens,” and at “my new coat 
and hat,” ail more or less (usually 
less) connected with signs of spring, 
So we contend that while we 
teach lively youngsters with few ins 
hibitions, there will always be little 
breezes of fresh air in our class« 
rooms that will dispel the fog of 
boredom. We challenge those sever 
dissentients to deny that they have 
experienced those breezes during 
their work, or that there is a fresh” 
air about some of the children in 
the senior classes. Then have we not 
proved our point that teaching is not 
humdrum ? 
Or should we say “himdtim?” 


A STAFF of high-school students operates a movie theatre in 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands. Proceeds go to the relief of 
other students who suffered from the Nazi occupation. 





Cut Down on Meaningless Content? It’s 


: Sabotage 
MARSDON A. SHERMAN 
In the Balance Sheet 


pe things I am about to say may 
class me as a champion saboteur. 
Every time I teach a high-school 
course in law to run for a year, a 
ourse in salesmanship to run for 18 
ng weeks, bookkeeping to spread 
ut for two long years, and typewrit- 
g that runs in some schools as 
ng as three years, I find the great- 
st difficulty comes from trying to 
ll those many hours with meaning- 
ul material. 
What would happen if I taught 
erything necessary to the high- 
ool graduate majoring in com- 
erce in a six-week’s salesmanship 
ass, or ten weeks of law, one year 
bookkeeping, one year of type- 
riting, and three semesters of 
horthand ? 
| Lack of maturity keeps recent 
igh-school graduates from starting 
t the top in a job. There is time 
t developing greater skill on the 
b, and a more specific skill too. 
e could never begin to train stu- 
lents for every type of job. It is our 
duty to give a good foundation so 
that the finishing touches can be 
gained when the student takes a job. 
The proposed program would cut 
down on needless content. If you are 
looking at the shortened program 
from a “vested interest’? basis, you 
may allay your fears. There would 
be more students taking commercial 
subjects than ever before, and the 
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turnover would more than make up 
for shortening the training time. 


COURSE CONDENSATION 


Subjects are so filled with “dead 
wood” or time-killing activities that 
the objectives of the course are lost 
to most of the. class by the end of 
the first week. I refer to most of the 
courses: history, English, mathe- 
matics, as well as our own business 
courses. Any of our courses can be 
made more interesting and effective 
through condensation. 

Let us take shorthand, for exam- 
ple, since it is almost universally 
taught as a two-year theory course, 
plus one year of office practice. I 
teach a good old-fashioned system 
that is taught in better than 90 per- 
cent of the public schools in this 
country. 

I decided to make a success of the 
course as one makes a success of a 
play—that is, by having the action 
move rapidly along, smoothly flow- 
ing from scene to scene, so that the 
audience has no time to become 
bored. I discovered by reading Hart- 
man’s book on Gestalt psychology 
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that the more rapidly you cover an 
area of material the more complete 
a picture it gives the student. 


SHORTENED SHORTHAND 


I decided to cover the shorthand 
manual in six to eight weeks. It oc- 
curred to me that much time was 
wasted in trying to perfect each step 
as I went along. Why perfect every- 
thing in Chapter I when repetition 
in succeeding chapters would tend to 
do the same job. The common prac- 
tice of having students copy each 
outline 25 times for homework is 
unscientific and useless. After the 
third outline, the process becomes 
mechanical. If more practice is 
necessary, let the students practice 
their outlines three times, then come 
back to the first and repractice it. 

We learn the sound alphabet the 
first day by means of a bingo game, 
using shorthand characters instead 
of numbers. By the end of the third 
day the class could do something 
practical with the skill they were 
learning. First, it was only reading, 
but soon they could write shorthand. 
My goal for the first semester was 
80 words a minute. Some surpassed 
it, and a few fell short of it. 

By the time I finished with my 
beginning class last year it was sum- 
mer time. I knew that by fall much 
of what they had learned would be 
forgotten. I told the class that they 
should try to get a job that would 
enable them to use their shorthand, 
and that if they explained the situa- 
tion to their employer they might 
have the opportunity. Some of the 


students took part-time jobs, requir- 
ing the use of shorthand, which they 
still hold. 

There were no failures in the class 
contrary to the popular opinion that 
56 percent of all beginning classes 
fail. Those who are working after 
school are continuing with their 
shorthand, anxious to become more 
skilled in a field where they have re- 
ceived so much personal satisfaction, 

I cannot see how anyone can hon 
estly spend more than three semes- 
ters on shorthand. The first semestef 
should be given to covering theory, 
the second to building vocabulary 
and speed, and the third in actual 
use-experience functionally working 
in office practice. The speed with 
which your students learn shorthand 
does not depend on the system you 
use as much as it does on the enthus 
siasm with which you and your clas 
attack the problem of learning. 


TIME FOR TEACHING TYPEWRITING 


Let us take typewriting as an- 
other example. Students must learn 
to manipulate the machine skilfully 
and to write business letters and 
forms. How anyone can spend two 
or three years doing just that is be- 
yond me. Students every day are 
learning to type accurately and well 
in from four to six weeks. It will 
take more time to learn to type 
rapidly and accurately enough to 
gain vocational competence, but to 
learn to type forms is mostly a mat- 
ter of understanding. I have seen 
teachers who kept students working 
on business letters for six weeks. 
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After students have typed one letter 
of each variety, why go on? Repeti- 
tion in writing letters and forms has 
no learning value once understand- 
ing is achieved. 
Two semesters are more than 
enough to give any individual the 
instruction and practice needed in 
typewriting. It would mean stepping 
ight along, but it would take the 
‘time serving” element out of type- 
riting. It also removes the possi- 
ility of teaching the typewriting 
lass “on the side” while you are 
aching some other class. I remem- 
er seeing one teacher sitting, listen- 
g to a radio, and knitting while 
er typing class went merrily about 
heir work. 
) Much of the acceleration in the 
aching of typewriting can be gain- 
ed from being taught under realistic 
onditions. Psychologists tell us that 
earning is more effective and has 
reater possibilities of transfer when 
ught under conditions that close- 
parallel an actual use situation. 
my students are going to type on 
machine in an office which has 
@pen keys, I want them to type on a 
achine in school which has open 
feys. How do I keep them from 
Constantly looking at.the keys? If the 
will to learn is there, all I have to 
do is explain the reason for keeping 
their eyes on the copy. There were 


those who did not heed my advice, 
but they would not have paid much 
attention no matter what I had said. 
Those sincere in their desire to learn 
seldom looked at the keys after the 
third day. At the end of the first day 
we have touched every key; by the 
end of the third day we have already 
been typing full sentences. Feeling 
a sense of accomplishment early in 
the course wards off boredom and 
adds a zest to the student's desire for 
greater achievement. 


SIMPLY STATED 


Call this idea streamlined if you 
will, call it intensified education, ac- 
celerated training; but I simply call 
it a program whereby the student 
is given all that he needs, as thor- 
oughly as he needs it, in as short a 
time as possible. You get intensified 
interest, eliminate the necessity of a 
guilt complex for yourself, turn out 
good workers, allow them more time 
for other subjects, sell the student 
on the efficacy of education, and 
eliminate ‘‘serving time.” The stu- 
dent for the first time in history 
graduates saying, ‘I would not have 
missed the experience for the 
world.” What more satisfaction can 
you as an educator ask? Do not say 
it cannot be done. Private business 
schools have been doing it success- 
fully for years. 


A RATIO of two men to each woman seems to promise the 
latter good hunting. However, if half the men are already 
married, the ratio of “‘eligibles’’ becomes one to one. That 
was the situation at the University of Wisconsin this 


Summer. 





A New Educational Technique 


The Symposium Method in High-School 
Teaching 


ROBEN J. MAASKE 
In the School Review 


<7 OR years there has been a 
trend toward providing greater op- 
portunity for selfexpression, crea- 
tive thinking, and student initiative 
through informal discussion and 
learning procedures in the high- 
school classroom. In many class- 
rooms, however, students are usually 
content to allow the lion’s share of 
the responsibility for the mental 
work to rest on the teacher. 

The symposium discussion, among 
the newer techniques in high-school 
and college teaching, deserves a 
wider trial. It has been rather close- 
ly associated with the adult-educa- 
tion field and conferences of various 
kinds. It, however, possesses inter- 
esting possibilities for the high 
school. 

For our purpose, the symposium 
method consists of having a leader 
plus four to six persons, each of 
whom presents in a concise, organ- 


ized way one phase of the topic se- ' 


lected for discussion. These persons 
can be arranged in a semicircle fac- 
ing the audience. It is advisable to 
have them remain seated while mak- 
ing their presentations. 

The symposium-discussion meth- 
od is often confused with the panel- 
discussion method. The panel dis- 
cussion presumes a topic of contro- 
versial nature. The panel members 
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informally express varying views 
points and thresh the topic about, 
hoping to arrive at some conclus 
sions. In the symposium-discussion 
method the topic is not necessarily 
controversial but is one on which 
definite information is needed, 
which is provided through organized 
presentations based on_ specifi€ 
phases of the topic. 

The leader introduces each mem= 
ber and his topic, connects one pre- 
sentation with the others and with 
the topic, opens the discussion to 
the audience, and concludes the sym- 
posium with a brief summary. 

Each symposium member is to 
present his material concisely; to 
make his presentation informative 
and interesting; to ask questions 
after other presentations or add 
some information, interpretation, or 
clarification; and to answer ques- 
tions. After the discussion has been 
opened to the class, students should 
add contributions, ask questions, or 
take issue with the opinions ex- 
pressed. 
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The appointments of symposium 
members should be made well in 
advance of the session to allow am- 
ple time for student preparation. For 
the first few trials, each student 
should outline his presentation, The 
other class members should be asked 
to keep the coming topic in mind 
while doing their thinking and read- 
ing, so as to be prepared to partici- 
pate. 
For an hour period, the time allot- 
}ment might be two or three minutes 
for the leader to set the background, 
25 to 30 minutes for the sympo- 
‘sium members (each taking an equal 
roportion of the time), 15 to 20 
inutes for audience participation, 
d about three minutes for the sum- 
Imary. Caution should be exercised 
o that: the time schedule is not too 
ong. 
The method, of course, should 
ot be overworked. It is better suit- 
fed to certain courses than to others. 
t can, however, be used to good ad- 
antage to make the classroom more 
ike a real life laboratory—for intro- 
ducing a subject, summarizing ma- 
terials, and general review purposes. 
' Topics should be chosen on the 
Pasis of their outgrowth from the 
Subject materials of a particular 
course. They should be objective 
and pointed, rather than vague and 
philosophical. The following exam- 
ples may be helpful in stimulating 
thinking to originate others: 


1. The influence of Edgar Allen Poe 
on modern detective stories from the 
standpoint of: (4) style, (6) characters, 
(¢) setting, (4) mysteriousness, (e) plot. 

2. Importance of the following in 
keeping a job in a business firm: (a) 
ability to do the work assigned, (4) abil- 
ity to get along with people effectively, 
(c) ability to inspire confidence of the 
employer. 

3. Fundamental applications of geome- 
try as used by: (a) farmers, (4) builders, 
(c) homemakers, (d@) architects, (e) de- 
signers. 

4. Opportunities for diminishing crime 
through: (a) recreation programs, (4) 
public education, (¢) prison reforms, 
(d) removal of “crime-breeding” places, 
(e) parental responsibilities. 

5. Specific contributions of high-school 
science to: (@) health, (4) leisure, (c) 
vocational plans, (@) college preparation. 

6. The nationality of the painter and 
description of one picture painted by 
each of the following: (4) Rembrandt, 
(4) Titian, (¢) Velasquez, (d) Renoir, 
(¢) Michelangeio. 


To judge the success of a sympo- 
sium discussion, the following cri- 
teria might be applied: (1) Was the 
topic of general interest? (2) Was 
attention and interest maintained ? 
(3) Were the presentations concise, 
well organized, and informative? 
(4) Did the audience participate to 
a satisfactory extent? (5) Were the 
conclusions satisfactory? 

To the extent that high-school 
pupils can be induced to accept more 
responsibility for learning, the great- 
er and more vital will that learning 
become. 


THE recently-completed Public Library Inquiry indicates that 
only about one in ten adults and one in three children are 
“regular” users—visit the library once monthly. 





Community Service Proves That 


Children and Youth Are Responsible Citizens 


CHANDOS REID and THEODORE D. RICE 
In New York State Education 


Cumpren and youth should 
share with other citizens responsi- 
bility for the best functioning and 
improvement of those aspects of 
community life of concern to them. 
That the school is part of the 
community few would dispute. How 
much it is a part of the community, 
however, is a matter of dispute. 
Some teachers indicate that they are 
concerned with providing the prep- 
aration for students to do well in 
college and in subsequent occupa- 
tions outside their community. These 
teachers point with pride to the suc- 
cess of persons who leave the com- 
munity. They reveal little awareness 
of the significance of the occupations 
of persons who live in the com- 
munity and minimize the achieve- 
ments of students who remain in 
the community after graduating. 
Yet it scarcely seems reasonable to 
expect support for schools whose 
major purpose is to train students to 
seek vocations which take them out 
of the home community. 
Selfanalysis on the part of teach- 
ers who are concerned with the place 
of the school as part of its commu- 
nity is desirable. What do you as a 
teacher envisiom as desirable for stu- 
dents in your class? Do you feel that 
if they leave for further education 
that they should return to the com- 
munity and assume responsibility in 
it? Do you feel that students who 
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stay in the community are less 
worthy? Do you feel the activities of 
the persons in your community havé 
as much dignity and significance ag 
similar activities in another com- 
munity? Do you know civic activi+ 
ties? Do you feel yourself to be an 
active part of the community, of 
do you feel outside of the main 
stream? Such selfanalysis becomes 
increasingly meaningful as it is de- 
veloped in terms of knowledge of 
your community. 
Can we afford to spend precious” 
educational time on local questions” 
when we are confronted with im-— 
mediate and pressing problems of 
international cooperation and strug- 
gle for power? The conditions of 
living, the rapidity of change, the 
occupational status of children, 
youth, and adults are of national 
and persistent significance. They are 
of concern in each locality; yet 
they also constitute a major part of 
the working agenda of our state and 
national government agencies. 
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There are many ways in which 
children and youth can assume joint 
responsibility with adults in meet- 
ing problems of concern. 

Children and youth can help 
gather basic information about the 
community. Certain basic informa- 
tion concerning the community, such 
as the commercial and noncommer- 
cial recreational opportunities in the 

Diamant is essential to its citizens 
lif they are to give thought to its 
value to them and its potential im- 
portance to family, social, and eco- 
nomic life. Children and youth. can 
do much to assist in gathering such 
information and in so doing can 
acquire information and skills perti- 
nent to their own growth and ef- 
fectiveness. 
Children and youth can partici- 
pate as members of community 
ouncils and other organizations. 
tudents can thus have the experi- 
nce of facing significant problems 
tside by side with adults who are con- 
cerned about them. 
| Children and youth can take re- 
sponsibility for actually developing 
Yong-term community improvement 
Projects. Clearing vacant lots for 
laygrounds, establishing recreation- 
‘al centers, and adding the perspec- 
tive of children and youth to the 
proposed neighborhood improve- 





ment plans represent a sampling of 
activities which schools have car- 
ried out in cooperation with com- 
munity agencies. 

Children and youth can assume 
responsibility for educational pro- 
grams in the community. One high 
school maintains a speakers’ bureau 
which is prepared to send out speak- 
ers for adult service clubs on any 
problem of immediate current in- 
terest. The students are in great de- 
mand. Other schools have gathered 
facts about milk and water pollu- 
tion, lack, of sanitation facilities, 
safety hazards, and other commu- 
nity problems and have arranged to 
bring those facts before the city 
council, before service clubs, to radio 
programs, and to other community 
groups. 


These are only a few of the ways 
in which schools and communities 
are working together to provide op- 
portunities for children and youth to 
participate in solving actual prob- 
lems of local, national, and even 
international concern. They do not 
stem either from the school or from 
the community, but represent efforts 
of the total group of citizens work- 
ing together to help themselves, 
with youth and children included as 
citizens who are concerned. 


Ideal High School 


To the question: “If it were possible to establish arbitrarily 
the enrolment size of the high school, what, from an educa- 
tional point of view would be the most desirable size?” 
78 educational experts answered that between 500 and 750 
was the most desirable size. 





Are You Selling Out Your Profession? 


Think This Over 


WILMA MoRrRISON 
In the School Bulletin 


otr the risk of getting the quick- 
freeze treatment at the next faculty 
shindig, I am raising the question: 
Are teachers selling their profession 
so short that all gains in pay won't 
avail to stop the tide of young stu- 
dents away from teaching? 

It’s the wailing that does it. A 
minority wailing—but how it car- 
ries! I mean the dismal, I-have- 
given - the - best-years-of-my-life-and- 
look-what-I-got-out-of-it, moaning. 

It is a pervasive miasma, killing 
the enthusiasm of young persons for 
education before they ever find out 
what teaching is. It is particularly 
bad business right now when tax- 
payers are becoming more alert than 
ever before to their duty to: the 
schools. 

Youngsters, especially girls, don’t 
say to themselves, “I would like to 
be a teacher but $200 a month isn’t 
enough to start with and $400 a 
month isn’t enough to wind up with 
after 20 years.”” Two hundred dol- 
lars looks like a nice fat sum to most 
of them, and more than they could 
get starting at advertising, retail 
sales, journalism, or any one of the 
other professions in which, more- 
over, there is no assurance of walk- 
ing into a job on graduation. 

In spite of publicity to the con- 
trary (and it was justifiable to get 
the teacher salary climb started), 
kids pick their vocations for the 
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satisfaction they think they will get 
doing the job. 

There are plenty of teachers who 
wouldn’t do anything else in thé 
world except teach, thank God. Per 
sons who, when they talk about their 
jobs, make you envious of the full 
lives they lead. But their voices get 
lost in the recently-amplified wail of 
“Lo, the poor teacher.” 

My own youngster announced last 
week that he is going to be a 
teacher. There is only one reason” 
for this decision! The finest people 
he knows and the ones with whom 
he has had the most fun are his 
junior-high-school teachers. He is 
quite sure that teachers have the 
best sense of humor, more enthu- 
siasm and energy, the most fun of. 
any adults. Ergo, who wouldn’t want 
to be a teacher? Unless he gets the 
stars knocked out of his eyes as he 
moves on into some other group of 
teachers, I have no doubt but that 
he will go into education. 


‘ 
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Probably the most insidiously 
damaging teacher complaint (and 
there is nothing exclusively female 
about it) is the one that the public 
ignores her—is ungrateful, regards 
her as without status in the com- 
munity. There is nothing downtrod- 
den or ignored about today’s teach- 
ers. But the kid, like the rest of the 
world, takes you at your own esti- 
»mate, and it isn’t surprising if he 
} shies away from any profession that 
is apparently so sick it has to call 
constantly for help—either for its 
purse or its position. 

Are those teachers who complain 
they have no social place in the com- 
munity blind to the fact that they 
hold a magic key into the hearts and 
homes of their town? They have the 
children, and nowhere is the intelli- 
gent parent so vulnerable as through 
his children. 


Be interested in my child and you’ 


can have me and my house. You 
don’t have tc love the whelp. 
(Though, if you do, you can have 
y purse too.) Just recognize him, 
willing to tell me how you see 
im developing—for good or ill— 

d your name will lead my roster 

the most charming, intelligent, 

nd wonderful being it has been my 
privilege to know. 

Do teachers know that many of 
the best parents, the ones most in- 
telligently interested in education, 
are in mortal terror of approaching 
them for fear the teachers will think 
they are apple-polishing for Junior? 
Do they realize how many of these 
people want to talk education and 


are able to hold their own with any 
educational group? 

Many teachers know it, are warm 
and natural, making their own 
spontaneous friendly gesture toward 
parents. Many more behave as 
though they dare not drop their 
guards for one minute lest they be 
taken advantage of. This attitude is 
possibly inevitable where the teacher 
regards her job as going no further 
than injecting a shot of algebra or 
Spanish under the skull of each stu- 
dent. There isn’t much on which to 
start a friendship in the limited 
equation of Junior=algebra. But 
for the teacher who sees Junior as a 
human equation, feels responsible to 
help him grow up all over, there is 
not only the profit of a real friend- 
ship with the kid but with all his 
family. 

Today, as urban living makes it ° 
more and more difficult for even the 
best homes to fill the lives of their 
children, the teacher’s job—once 
very narrow—has become as broad 
as the community. In return, it of- 
fers all the satisfactions in friend- 
ship and influence that once were 
spread among ministers, teachers, 
social workers, business men, and 
doctors. 

That last sounds like inspirational 
pedaguese. Apologies for using it 
and a plea for the parents who, in 
their desperate anxiety to know their 
vanishing children, would so like to 
know the one person whom they 
feel holds a key to those children— 
the teacher. 

Please, give us a break. 
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The Federal-Aid Phantom.— 
Most of the summer, Congressmen 
were casting about for a formula 
to calm the religious feuds which 
had broken over the Barden federal 
aid-to-education bill—and at the 
same time—save federal aid from 
oblivion. They tried three devices: 


1. A school health service bill 
was rushed out of a House subcom- 
mittee by Rep. Priest (D-Tenn.). 
Because this bill, already approved 
by the Senate, provides for examina- 
tions and treatment for public and 
nonpublic school children alike, Mr. 
Priest ‘thought it would appease 
Catholics bitter against the Barden 
school-aid measure. But the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee 
showed little enthusiasm. 


2. Aid for “needy” states only 
was hurriedly proposed in a bill by 
Rep. Morton (R-Ky.). Morton 
claimed his formula for school 
grants corresponds to views of 
former President Roosevelt, ex-Pres- 
ident Hoover, and General Eisen- 
hower of “help where needed 
only.” Few Congressmen paid at- 
tention. 


3. A discharge petition was in- 
troduced by Rep. Sims (D-S. C.). 
The petition would force the House 
Committee on Education and Labor 
to bring the Senate-passed Thomas- 
Taft bill to the House floor for de- 
bate. Sims needed 218 signatures 
but was not able to get them by the 
middle of Auustg. 


None of the “compromises” 
worked. Hope for federal aid to 
education lay only in an agreement, 
if it could be reached, between the 
chairman of the House Labor and 
Education Committee, John Lesin- 
ski, and the chairman of the educa- 
tion subcommittee, Graham Barden. 
But all through the summer these 
two gentlemen glowered at each 
other, exchanging ungentlemanly 
words. President Truman even calle 
ed a White House conference of 
Congressional leaders to try to irott 
out their differences. 

The crucial fact was that Mr, 
Lesinski refused even to receive thé 
report of the subcommittee which 
had voted 10 to 3 in favor of the 
Barden Bill. Without such an ace 
tion, technical though it was, the 
full House committee could not cons 
sider the Barden Bill. 

Finally, at the height of the con+ 
troversy between Catholics and 
Protestants started by the Cardinal 
Spellman-Mrs. Roosevelt inter- 
change, Mr. Lesinski said he’d re- 
ceive his subcommittee’s report, but 
that was all. For this session of Con-" 
gress, Mr. Lesinski said, federal aid” 
to education is dead. Which was just 
about the situation as it was at the 
end of the summer in 1948, 1947, 
1946, and 1945. 


Thirty Times as Much for Educa- 
tion.—Brookings Institution is 
Washington’s foremost and most 
conservative research agency on eco- 
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nomic problems. But this month, 
Brookings brought out a report 
which caused even the spendingest 
New Dealer to rub his eyes. 

Gist of the Brookings report is 
that economics-wise the United 
States is still in knee pants, with 
only a few nickels for spending 
money in its pocket. When Uncle 
Sam grows up—and learns how to 

ork with his resources—he should 

able to afford a new scale of liv- 
ing. He should be able to spend 

ight times as much for food, 16 
imes as much for shelter, 30 times 
s much for education, and 33 times 
as much for recreation. 

These facts, documented in a 389- 
page study, should make an effective 
answer to those who charge Amer- 
ica is spending too much for educa- 
ion and ask “Where will all the 

oney come from?” It will come 
from higher productivity and rea- 
Ysonable use of America’s still un- 
imited resources, says Brookings. 
nless, of course, we are foolish 
nough to waste our riches in war or 
et-rich quick exploitation schemes. 


Education under Welfare.— "If 
ou were to become Secretary of 

elfare, Mr. Ewing, would you re- 
lent in advocating a national health 
program?’’ asked Senator Ives, a 
Republican from New York, during 
Senate hearings on the President's 
plan to reshuffle departments and 
bureaus. 

Oscar Ewing, head of the Federal 
Security Agency, puckered his lips, 
said: “No, because I believe in it.’’ 


Senator Ives: ‘‘Then, as’ Secretary 
you would continue your propaganda 
work. And since you would have 
full control over the Office of Educa- 
tion, if the Federal Security Agency 
becomes a Department, you would 
be in a position to start new educa- 
tional programs in schools and col- 
leges to promote proposals such as 
health insurance.” 

Mr. Ewing: ‘No, I would have 
no such authority. Even in a De- 
partment of Welfare, the Office of 
Education would remain quasi- 
autonomous. We would be able to 
help the Office more with budgeting 
and housekeeping functions but not 
tell the educators in Washington— 
and certainly not in the states— 
what to do.” 

Senator Ives: “Then you want to 
go on record as saying that you do 
not believe you have authority to ini- 
tiate new educational programs 
and, therefore, would not exercise 
it?” 

Mr. Ewing: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Ives leaned back, somewhat 
satisfied that no danger lurked for 
local control of education if the 
Federal Security Agency were to be 
changed into a Department of Wel- 
fare. Nevertheless, Congress con- 
tinued to study the President's re- 
organization plan until late August, 
the time by which, under law, Con- 
gress had to give the President a yes 
or no regarding the proposed De- 
partment of Welfare. 

Even though Congress saw fit to 
reject the President’s plea for a 
new Department, many Congress- 
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men conceded that Mr. Ewing had 
long headed an organization whose 
35,000 employees and $2 billion 
budget outranked several existing 
departments. ‘The FSA has been a 
department in everything but name 
for a decade,” said Director of the 
Budget Frank Pace, Jr. 


The Right to Hold Unpopular 
Ideas.—'‘‘As long as the Communist 
party is a legal political party, a 
teacher has a right to belong to it.’’ 
These are brave words to be said in 
Washington but they were publish- 
ed for a candid world by the Ameri- 
can Association of University Pro- 
fessors. What made this statement 
more striking was that it was pub- 
lished just as the NEA had voted to 
bar Communists from classrooms 
and as the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee began investigat- 
ing college and school textbooks for 
subversive ideas. 

In a report of its committee on 
academic freedom, the AAUP de- 
clared that if a Communist teacher 
is incompetent or uses his classroom 
for propaganda, he should be fired 
because he is a poor teacher and not 
because of his Marxist beliefs. 

To strengthen its principle, the 
AAUP applied it in a controversial 
case. It condemned the Evansville 
(Ind.) College administration for 
firing Dr. George F. Parker, a phil- 
osophy teacher, because he had sup- 
ported Henry Wallace for President 
in 1948. The AAUP declared Evans- 
ville College is ‘‘clearly censurable” 
for denying a teacher his right to 
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hold unpopular ideas while employ- 
er at the college. 

Dr. Parker is still out of a job. 
But the AAUP still has to wield its 
more potent weapon—placing the 
Evansville College administration 
on its censured list. Whether that 
action would bring back a climate of 
academic freedom to the small In- 
diana college remains to be seen. 


Authorization without Appros 
priation—During June and July, 
almost half a hundred school con 
struction bills were thrown into thé 
hopper from all sides of the aisle ia 
both Houses of Congress. i 

A special subcommittee in the 
Senate was finally appointed to study 
the multifarious bills. After publi¢ 
hearings and executive sessions, thé 
subcommittee’s chairman, Senatof 
Humphrey, came out of the commits 
tee room waving a new bill. “This,” 
he said, “has the best features of 
all the bills introduced.” 

The subcommittee tried to please. 
everybody: 

Superintendents of “distressed” 
school districts whose enrolments” 
are overloaded as a result of war or 
federal activities were promised” 
secial school-building grants. 

Those who clamored that the 
most pressing need is for state-wide 
plans for school construction were 
promised $5 million in grants to 
states. 

Those who insisted that the 
school housing crisis is the worst in 
history were offered a formula under 
which the federal government 
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would pay from 40 percent to 60 
percent of school construction costs 
in a state. 

Those who argued that school 
construction could combat a general 
economic decline were promised 
special grants with which to prepare 
drawings to have ready a ‘‘shelf of 
advanced public works” in case of 
depression. 

Finally, the subcommittee tried to 
please both the Federal Security 
Agency and the Federal Works 
Agency (each claims jurisdiction 
over school construction) by provid- 
ing that they “must agree to work 
together in the public interest.” 

The bill “authorized” just about 
everything for school construction. 
It appropriated not a dollar. 

Its supporters, including the 
Council of Chief State School Offi- 
‘cers, were not discouraged. They 
said it is important to enact the bill 
now and let the next session of Con- 
igtess wrestle with the question of 
} putting up the money. 


How to Help Exchange Teach- 
ers.—So you ate going to have an 
pexchange teacher? More than 100 

erican communities will receive 
116 British, French, and Canadian 
teachers this fall in exchange for 
American teachers who went over- 
seas. 

To help the newcomers get settled 
pleasantly in the United States, the 
Office of Education offers these sug- 
gestions: 

School executives should lighten 
the foreign teacher’s work load so 





that she may act as a resource person 
for the entire school. Don’t try to 
show her everything at once. Don’t 
overload her with invitations to 
speak. If she is invited to a PTA or 
other laymen’s meeting, discuss with 
her in advance the principal points 
she is to cover in the talk. 

Help her to see as much of home 
life as possible. Urge people to in- 
vite her into their homes to see how 
they live everyday, not only for a 
special company dinner. It’s the best 
answer we have to unfavorable 
propaganda spread about us abroad. 

“You, your school, and the com- 
munity can help the exchange teach- 
er have an experience by which 
hundreds of people in your own 
community will be drawn more 
closely to hundreds of people in 
England,” says the Office of Educa- 
tion. 


Pupils and School Policy.—Can 
pupils help school administrators 
formulate school policy? 

Yes, say theorists in educational 
administration. 

But more than 300 school superin- 
tendents who reported their views 
to the Office of Education on this 
point expressed little or no sympa- 
thy with the idea of pupils taking 
part in policy-making. 

Nevertheless, a few of these sup- 
erintendents reported that high- 
school students do help outline pol- 
icy for fraternities and clubs, 
athletics, social functions, assem- 
blies, and traffic regulations. The 
student council is the most helpfpul. 


te CUE 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Oakland, Calif., has a new superinten- 
dent in Selmer H. Berg, former superin- 
tendent of the St. Paul, Minn., schools. 
His successor at St. Paul is Forrest E. 
Conner, formerly superintendent at Keno- 
sha, Wis. 

The new superintendent at Meriden, 
Conn., succeeding Raymond M. Brown, 
retired, is Malcolm B, Rogers. who was 
formerly at the Willow Run, Mich., 
schools. 

The new Columbus, Ohio, superinten- 
dent is N. G. Fawcett, succeeding George 
E. Roudebush, retired. Fawcett was first 
assistant superintendent at Akron, Ohio. 

Leaving Melrose, Mass., where he was 
superintendent of schools, Natt B. Bur- 
bank has assumed a similar position at 
Boulder, Colo. 

Owensboro, Ky., has a new superin- 
tendent, Ralph Cherry, formerly profes- 
sor of education-at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

The associate superintendent of the 
Charlotte, N. C., schools, Elmer H. Gar- 
inger, has been named superintendent. 

Newly appointed superintendent at 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, is F. H. Bode, 
former superintendent at Defiance. 

The former Winona, Minn., superin- 
tendent, L. S$. Harbo, is succeeding the 
late S$. T. Neveln at Austin, Minn. 

Succeeding J. R. Miller, deceased, as 
superintendent at Beaver Falls, Pa., is 
Lawrence D. Smith who was principal of 
the Beaver Falls Senior High. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 

The 1949-50 academic year commences 
with a number of newly-installed presi- 
dents in leading American institutions of 
higher learning. Among the schools and 
their new chief executives are: Hampton, 
Va., Institute, Alonzo G. Moron-—first 
Negro in the Institute’s history to serve 
as president; Western Reserve, Cleveland, 
Ohio, John S. Millis, succeeding Winifred 
G. Leutner; Roanoke College, Salem, 


Va., H. Sherman Oberly, formerly dean 
of admissions, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia; Stockton, Calif., 
College, Leon P. Minear; Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Wal- 
ter S. Newman to succeed John R. 
Hutcheson, now the VPI chancellor; 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y., John 
J. Theobald, formerly dean of administra- 
tion, City College of New York; High 
Point, N. C., College, Dennis H. Cooke, 
to succeed Gideon 1. Humphreys, retired 
Shipherd College, as yet homeless, Alvin 
S. Johnson, president emeritus of the 
New School for Social Research, N 
York City; University of Alaska, College 
Terris Moore, former president, Bostall 
Mass., Museum of Science; and the Unt 
versity of Denver, Colo., Albert 
Jacobs, former provost, Columbia Unie 
versity, to be chancellor. é 

Other newly-elected college and ual 
versity presidents include: Margaret 
Clapp, assistant professor of history at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., College, to be president 
of Wellesley, Mass., College; J. C. Wars 
ner, dean of graduate studies at Carnegi¢ 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pag 
who became president on the retirement 
of Robert E. Doherty; W. Bay Irvine, 
who will be inaugurated as president 
Marietta, Ohio, College on October 15 
G. Tyler Miller, Virginia State Superinten= 
dent of Public Instruction, to be presi« 
dent of Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Va.; and Paul A. Wagner, new president 
of Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 


Named professor of education at | 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., 
was Ross L. Neagley, superintendent of 
Mount Pleasant special school district, 
Wilmington, Del. 

G. Lester Anderson, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, has accepted an appointment as 
dean of teacher education in the four 
municipal colleges of New York. He will 
succeed Paul Klapper, president emeritus 
of Queens College, New York. 
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The new director of the school of edu- 
cation, University of Denver, Colo., is 
Lloyd A. Garrison, acting dean of the 
graduate college at Denver. 

Dean of the Teachers College of Con- 
necticut at New Britain, John R. Rackley, 
has been named dean of the college of 
education, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, to succeed Arnold E. Joyal, resign- 
ed, who has accepted the presidency of 
Fresno, Calif., State College. 

Named professor of education at In- 
diana University, Bloomington, was 
Harold H. Church, superintendent of the 
Elkhart, Ind., schools. 

Succeeding W. Earl Armstrong as dean 
of the school of education, University of 
Delaware, Newark, is William O. Pen- 
rose, associate director of the general ex- 
tension service, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. 
| Isaac B. Berkson, professor of educa- 
tion, Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is now associate professor of education, 
City College of New York. 


OTHER CHANGES: 


Pedro Orata, director of the curricu- 
lum and ‘research division, department of 
instruction and information, Philippine 
Islands, is now deputy head of the divi- 
sion of fundamental education, Unesco, 
Paris. Robert C. Angell, of the depart- 
ent of sociology, University of Michi- 
an, Ann Arbor, has been named by 
nesco to head an investigation into 
oup tensions. 

The former acting U. S. Commissioner 

f Education, Rall Grigsby, has been ap- 
‘pointed Deputy Commissioner. 

The new president of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers is 
Clyde A. Erwin, North Carolina State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. He 
succeeds John H. Bosshart, New Jersey 
commissioner of education. 

After 28 years as Wisconsin's superin- 
tendent of public instruction, John Calla- 
han retired recently. 

The president of the New Mexico Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 





at State College, John Nichols, has been 
named head of the U, S. Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. 

New president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion is W. E. Peik, dean of the college of 
education, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. 

The retirement of Timon Covert, 
specialist for school finance in the U. S. 
Office of Education, was announced re- 
cently. 

Recently named assistant director of 
the division of adult education, NEA, 
was Robert A. Luke, former executive 
secretary of the Adult Education Coun- 
cil in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The superintendent of the Douglas, 
Alaska, schools, Kenneth S. Clem, has 
accepted the position of educational su- 
pervisor for the territory of Alaska. 

Elected president of the National 
Council of Elementary Science Teachers 
was Glenn O. Blough, of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

Succeeding Gertrude Hankamp as exe- 
cutive secretary of the Association for 
Supervi ‘on and Curriculum Develop- 
ment 1: no A. Bellack. 

The mew assistant secretary of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators is Shirley Cooper. He form- 
erly was at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

J. Kenneth Little, also of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, has been 
elected president of the department of 
higher education, NEA. 

The director of planning for the Mid- 
century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth will be Melvin A. 
Glasser of the American Red Cross. 

Among the appointments of specialists 
recently announced by the U. S. Office 
of Education are: Bernard B. Watson, 
physics (higher education), Willard W. 
Blaesser, student personnel service, Ger- 
trude M. Lewis, upper school grades, Wil- 
helmina Hill, social sciences in elementary 
education, Halene Hatcher, geography 
and conservation (secondary education), 
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and George E. Van Dyke, college business 
management. 

Andrew D. Holt, executive secretary of 
the Tennessee Education Association, is 
the new NEA president. First vice-presi- 
dent is Corma Mowrey, West Virginia 
State Education Association's director of 
professional relations, 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Arthur K. Beik, professor emeritus of 
education, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany. 

Will G. Chambers, dean emeritus of 
the school of education, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College. 

Lowell P. Goodrich, superintendent of 
the Milwaukee, Wis., schools. 

W. P. King, retired executive: secretary 
of the Kentucky Education Association. 


Boston NEA Party 


No quarter to communism and ad- 
vocacy of federal aid to the schools 
were the themes of the annual Na- 


tional Education Association conven- . 


tion in Boston, Mass., in July. The 
delegates went on record, with but 
slight opposition, as opposing the 
rights of members of the Communist 
party to teach in public schools. At 
the same time they voiced a condem- 
nation of loose terminology in the 
application of names such as “Red” 


to those who are not party members, - 


saying, “the whole spirit of free 
American education will be sub- 
verted unless teachers are free to 
think for themselves.” 

President Harry S. Truman sent a 
telegram advocating federal aid to 
the schools. 

Andrew D. Holt of Tennessee 
was elected president of the NEA 
for the coming year. The 1950 con- 
vention will be in St. Louis, Mo. 


AAUP Dissents 

AsourT the time of the NEA anti- 
Communist declaration, the Ameri- 
can Association of University Pro- 
fessors took a stand which was con- 
trary to that of the Boston gathering. 
Reasoning that the courts of law 
have yet to deal with the problem of 
whether communism is pledged to 
the overthrow of the government by 
force or violence, the AAUP point 
ed out that membership in the party 
is not sufficient grounds for dismi¢ 
sal from school posts. It urged that 
individual cases in which professom$ 
are accused of advocacy of sud 
courses of action should be judges 
on the basis of the presence or abe 
sence of disloyalty and professional 
unfitness and not on membership in 


the party. ; 
CARE Feeds the Mind ke 
CoopERATIVE for American Remit 
tances to Europe, Inc. (CARE) is 
now engaged in a campaign ‘to res 
build war-damaged _ libraries in 
Europe and Asia, according to a dis# 
patch received. Utilizing the organi# 
zation and techniques by which if 
fed and clothed many people overs 
seas, CARE is surveying book needs 
of libraries and will apply remit- 
tances by interested Americans to- 
ward the purchase of these books. 
CARE’s address is 20 Broad Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Films In Use 

A suRVEY by the National Film 
Council which was released this 
summer indicates that more than 
four-fifths of the national organiza- 
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tions in the fields of social welfare, 
labor, business, and community 
problems use films in their chapter 
programs. Summed up, the results 
show that the question of whether 
to use films is no longer a considera- 
tion, but that most organizations are 
now looking for good educational 
films, are attempting to finance 
equipment purchases, and are train- 
ing local leaders to use the films. 

Reports on the survey may be had 
on request to the Film Council of 
| America, 6 West Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 


Occupation Statement 
BECAUSE the joint British, French, 
and American statute for Germany 
released last Spring did not sufhi- 
ciently allude to “the important role 
fof education and cultural affairs in 
fachieving a stable and democratic 
tman nation,” the Commission 
nm the Occupied Areas of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education released 
a statement which embodied its 
iews. Signed by all but one of its 
0 members, the Commission’s state- 
ent called for agreement between 
e three nations administering 
estern Germany on the high 
riority of education and cultural 
exchange, the maintenance of a com- 
petent professional staff ‘to observe, 
advise, and assist German educa- 
tional agencies,” and an increased 
emphasis on cultural exchanges be- 
tween Germany and other countries. 





For Interpreting Education 
THE Education Writers Association, 
through its board of judges, has se- 


lected four writers, a radio network, 
and a daily paper for citations as 
outstanding contributors to the prog- 
ress of education. Those honored 
were: Docia Karell, Springfield, 
Mo., Leader and Press; Fred Hech- 
inger, columnist; David T. Marke, 
education editor of the Associated 
Press; Benjamin Fine, education edi- 
tor of the New York Times; the 
Columbia Broadcasting System; and 
the Christian Science Monitor. All 
awards were for outstanding inter- 
pretations of education in 1948. 


Scholarship Foundation 

FuNpDs transferred from a no-longer 
necessaty Service Men’s Committee 
at the Studebaker Corp. plant in 
South Bend, Ind., are to be used to 
finance qualified sons and daughters 
of Studebaker veterans of World 
War II in college under a plan 
worked out between company ofh- 
cials and Studebaker Local 5, 
UAW-CIO. 

The scholarship foundation was 
set up because, in the words of a 
company official, “in establishing 
this foundation rather than a monu- 
ment of lifeless stone, the Service 
Men’s committee expresses the con- 
viction that the world’s future hope 
for peace lies in better understand- 
ing between nations, and that this 
can be achieved only through more 
education for all the people.” 


Poster Contest 

THE National Wildlife Federation 
is offering prizes for the best posters 
on the theme of soil, water, and the 
products of each. Pupils in grades 
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seven through twelve are eligible to 
compete. Write to the Federation at 
3308 Fourteenth St., NW, Washing- 
ton 10, D. C. 


Overseas Gifts 

THE Committee on World Friend- 
ship Among Children, 241 E. 21st 
St., New York 10, N. Y., is again 
sponsoring the World Christmas 
and Chanukah Festival, a movement 
by which American children spread 
the joys of their respective religious 
holidays to children in less-well-off 
countries by sending them gifts. The 
movement is sponsored by the 


Church World Service, Inc. Either 
money or gifts (include 10c for 
each‘ pound of parcel weight to de- 
fray shipping charges) will be ac- 
cepted by the Committee and dis- 


tributed abroad without discrimina- 
tion to needy children. 


Twelve-Year Schooling 

ONLY Virginia among the states has 
not all or most of its local school 
systems set up on a 12-year basis, ac- 
cording to a study made by David 
T. Blose, educational statistician in 
the U. S. Office of Education. All 
states, including Virginia, are in 
the process of changing over, the 
study shows. 


Education Week 

THE National Education Association 
has prepared 32 separate aids for 
promoting the observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week, November 6 
to 12. Theme this year is “Making 
Democracy Work.” Aids available 
include a manual, posters, radio re- 


cording, invitations, etc. Order fold- 
ers may be obtained from the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth St., NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Advisory Editors 

THE EpucATION DicEst is pleased 
to announce the appointment of the 
following as members of its Edi- 
torial Advisory Board: Ernest O. 
Melby, Dean of the School of Edu-~ 
cation, New York University; Ra- 
leigh Schorling, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, Ann — 
Arbor; C. C. Trillingham, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Los Angeles” 
County, Calif., and Ralph W. Tyler, 
Dean of the Division of the Social 
Sciences, University of Chicago, 
Each will serve three years. 


Unesco Book 


A FOUR-LANGUAGE publication of — 
the personal views of 33 distinguish- _ 
ed persons on “human rights” has © 
been projected by Unesco, says the © 
U.. S. National Commission for ~ 
Unesco. The volume will contain © 
the results of an inquiry which © 
Unesco began in 1947 to discover © 
what various philosophers, jurists, © 
educators, etc., knew or thought con- © 
cerning the broad question of hu- © 
man rights as well as specific ques- 
tions having to do with individual 
rights. 


School Boards Associate 


THERE are now 39 associations of 
state school boards, according to a 
release received from the offices of 
the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, 
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Ill. The latest state to extend legal 
recognition to its association is South 
Dakota which, in the last legislative 
session, passed an act which creates 
a state agency, prescribes its powers 
and duties, and provides for co- 
operation with other agencies. 


Maine Lab 

GouLp Academy, Bethel, Me., was 
host to the National Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development this 
Summer. Cosponsored by the NEA 
Department of Adult Education and 
the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics of the University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, the laboratory's at- 
tendance included visitors fiom 
three foreign countries and three 
American overseas affiliates, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Canal Zone. 
There were seven training groups, 
“each designed to aid in the analy- 
sis and practice of the skills and 
psychological understandings of 
working with groups.” 


War Babies Thrive 


STARTED as a kind of emergency 
measure to cope with the rush of 
GI students to colleges at the war's 
'end and financed through the fed- 
eral government, the veteran’s guid- 
ance centers at colleges and univer- 
sities have proven their worth. This 
is indicated in the results of a sur- 
vey conducted for the American 
Council on Education. Four out of 
five institutions plan either to con- 
tinue their guidance centers essen- 
tially as at present when federal 
aid is withdrawn, or to centralize 
their testing and counseling services. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


October 2-6, Convention of As- 
sociation of School Business officials, 
Boston, Mass. 

October 3-5, National Confer- 
ence on High-School Driver Edu- 
cation, NEA Safety Commission, 
Jackson’s Mill, W. Va. 

October 10-12, Midsouth Con- 
ference on Rural Life and Educa- 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. 

October 10-12, Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superinten- 
dents, Memphis, Tenn. 

October 24-27, NEA Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

November 6-12, American Edu- 
cation Week. 

November 28-30, Great Lakes 
Conference on Rural Life and Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

February 12-15, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, Denver, Colo. 

July 2-7, NEA Meeting, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Urgent 

THE EDUCATION DicEsT will pay 
cash (35c each) for copies of the 
following three back issues: Octo- 
ber, 1936, October, 1948, and 
March, 1949. Those who have any 
copies of these numbers should for- 
ward them to The Education Digest, 
330 South State St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Note: We will extend sub- 
scriptions for subscribers who do 
not wish to receive cash for their 
magazines, Thank you. 





=——— New Books 





The Discretionary Power of School 
Boards. John D. Messick. Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press, 1949. 147 pp. $3.00. 


A study of school board power as it 
has been indicated through court deci- 
sions, this book is for school officials, 
board members, lawyers, and other citi- 
zens who have a stake in the operation 
of school control bodies. It surveys the 
so-far delegated powers of boards in 
connection with physical plant as well 
as in administration of school districts. 


Dynamic Psychology and Conduct. 
Harold S. Tuttle. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. 448 
Pp. $3.50. 


This four-part volume aims at supply- 
ing some answers to the problem of 
teaching children and youth how to be 
social beings and good citizens. It sug- 
gests ways and means of bringing about 
behavior control through guidance and 
discipline, rewards and deprivations, ad- 
ministrative techniques, and through util- 
ization of democratic processes. There is 
a thorough discussion of the role of 
emotion in behavior and of the control 
and diversion of emotion to good ends. 


Life and Education in Early Socie- 
ties. Thomas Woody. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1949. 825 
pp. $7.50. 


This is a scholarly work which treats 
at some length the physical and mental 
educational practices in primitive and 
pre-Christian societies. The author be- 
lieves that we cannot know about and, 
therefore, draw on the experiences of 
ancient civilizations unless we know 
something of their attempts to ‘educate 
the whole man.” The volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated and contains a great 
variety of references. 


in Education 





Social Class in America. W. Lloyd 
Warner, et al. Chicago, Ill.: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 
1949. 274 pp. $4.25. 


The American class structure being 
one of the things one doesn’t talk about, 
this book serves at least the function of 
presenting the facts about its existence 
and operation. In addition, however, it 
also outlines the method by which we 
may identify class levels and how we” 
may find the class level of an individual. ~ 
There are demonstrations of the use of 
the formula for finding the level and~ 
“test runs” of the formula in which cur-— 
rent literature supplies the data. Valu-! 
able for educators and guidance persons. ~ 
Principles of Elementary Education. 5 

Henry J. Otto. New York: Rine-~ 

hart and Co., 1949. 430 pp.” 

$4.00. : 


College and university undergraduates © 
who are engaged in the study of elemen- © 
tary education can use this book, but it © 
will have appeal also to teachers and | 
administrators who want to reexamine © 
their knowledge and understanding con- — 
cerning modern elementary education. ~ 
The five major sections of the book are — 
devoted to orientation, the educational ~ 
program, teaching, administrative and © 
personal factors, and an overview. 


Webster's New Collegiate Diction- ~ 
ary. Springfield, Mass.: G. and C. © 
Merriam Co., 1949. 1230 pp. 
$6.00. 


Webster’s most recent collegiate dic- 
tionary, in preparation over four years, 
contains 125,000 entries, illustrations on 
almost every page, and has two extensive 
supplements, biographical names and a 
pronouncing gazeteer. English students 
will appreciate the rulés of English and 
vocabulary of rhymes. 
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The Forty-Eight State School Sys- 
tems, Chicago, Ill.: The Council 
of State Governments, 1949. 256 


pp. $4.00. 


This is the product of a study ordered 
by the Governor's Conference and con- 
ducted by the Council of State Govern- 
ments. The sources were chiefly the of- 
fices of the respective governors and the 
state departments of education. It is a 
thorough survey of the nation’s school 
situation as it is reflected in the states. 
It indicates that there are wide diver- 
gencies among the states as to organiza- 
tion and as to progress made to date in 
evolving adequate systems. There are 
numerous charts which cover such data 
as teacher compensation, enrolment fig- 
ures, composition of state boards, etc. 
The conclusion is that although there are 
differences in rate of progress made, 
nearly all states recognize the principles 
of sound administration and are work- 
ing in the directions which promise to 
bring improvement. 


Administration and the Pupil. Wil- 
liam A. Yeager. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1949. 483 pp. 
$3.75. 


That administration should be child- 
centered and that its problem is the 
growth of the chiid is thoroughly pre- 
sented in this text on pupil personnel 
services. The author would avoid ten- 
dencies ‘in which the individual child is 
lost but the system saved.” 

The discussion is thorough and the 
book scholarly, including such problems 
as attendance and nonattendance, admis- 
sion, classification, health, psychiatric 
and clinical procedures, guidance and 
school organization, all, however, from 
the standpoint of the adjustment and in- 
tegration of the pupil. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


Your Mathematics. George E. Haw- 
kins and Gladys Tate. New York: Scott, 


Foresman and Co., 1948. 592 pp. $2.20. 
This general-mathematics text is intended 
for the ninth grade, has a free 160-page 
teacher's guidebook. 

Readings for Liberal Education. Louis 
G. Locke, et al. New York: Rinehart and 
Co., 1948. 592 pp. $4.00. A wide variety 
of selected writings, aimed at aiding the 
first-year college students to learn what 
liberal education is all about. 

At Home on Our Earth—The United 
States and the British Commonwealth. 
Gertrude Whipple and Preston E. James. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1949. 
346 pp. $2.96. Fourth in the Whipple- 
James series, this elementary-school 
geography text utilizes the cultural-re- 
gional approach. 

Pleasure in Literature. Egbert W. Nie- 
man and George E. Salt. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1949. 654 pp. 
$2.92. Contemporary American writings 
are the chief source for this literature 
book designed for ninth-grade use, but a 
few foreign writers are included. 

Instructional Tests in Algebra (re- 
vised edition). Raleigh Schorling. Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
1949. 87 pp. $.40. This booklet has 
“goals for students of varying abilities,” 
can be used as a supplement to any 
standard text for first-year algebra. 

English Workshop, Grade Eleven. 
Joseph C. Blumenthal, e¢ a/. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1949. 216 pp. 
$.92. One of the Harcourt, Brace Work- 
shop series. There is a supplement, Mas- 
tery Tests, which accompanies the book. 

Physics, The Story of Energy. H. Em- 
mett Brown and Edward C. Schwachtgen. 
Boston, Mass.: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1949. 591 pp. $3.20. A new high-school 
physics text. 

The Development of Education in the 
Twentieth Century (second edition). 
Adolph E. Meyer. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1949. 609 pp. $4.85. 

Numbers We See. Anita Riess, et al. 
New York: Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1948. 162 pp. $1.32. A number-readiness 
book for first-grade use. 
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Top level for 
manipulative tasks 


Top at conventional 
0° slope 


Top raised for easy 
access to book box 





Deak. top ot 20° gre for readine, writing, drawing 


HERE is-our latest contribution toward 
co-ordinated classroom enviroament— 
designed to accepted principles of visual 
and postural environment being planned 
by leading school authorities. 

It offers, for the first time, a choice of 
20° slope, 10° slope, or level desk top to 
meet all needs. New exclusive fore-and- 
aft seat adjustment functions at will of 


pupil. Provides perfect focal accommo- 
dation for all work on desk top in each 
use position. Vision is further safe- 
guarded by 30% to 55% reflectance of 
desk top’s durably lacquered natural- 
wood finish. The new “Ten-Twenty”’ in- 
cludes all the features that have made 
American Universal Desks famous. Write 
for complete details! 





FREE! 
Write for the new book- 
let, “The Co-otdinated 
Classroom” by Darell 
Boyd Harmon; and 
“Progress Toward Im- 
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WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


ctmetcan Seating Company 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Pb Transportation, 
Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
». Branch Offices and Distribytors in Principal Cities 
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